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THE MARCH OF THE NEWS 
IN NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Like a bélt out of the blue sky comes the an- 
nouncement that the United States Government 
has joined France and Great Britain in a plan to 
link the franc, the pound and the dollar on a 
stable basis of exchange. 

A long-awaited step toward stabilization of 
international currencies taken by the three most 
powerful financial nations in the world... . Ob- 
viously hastened to help France it may lead 
eventually, if followed up, to a revival of inter- 
national trade. The probable results of this de- 
velopment in our foreign relations are set forth 
in article on Page Three. 


A defense of the Government's gold buying 
policy and dollar devaluation program is given 
by Secretary Morgenthau in a letter to Senator 
Vandenberg, answering a series of eight ques- 
tions propounded by his Republican critic. For 
summary of the exchange see Page Fifteen. 


BANKERS WANT BALANCED BUDCET 
The Government’s fiscal policy comes up for 
discussion again at the annual meeting of the 
American Bankers’ Association. A return to a 
balanced budget is declared to be “the prime 
consideration” of a sound fiscal policy. See 
“The Finance Week” on Page Fourteen. 


Portentious events occur in Europe and 
‘Asia. The French abandon the gold 
standard and prepare to adjust the franc. ... 
Civil war in Spain rages on with rebels moving 
on the capital. . . . The League of Nations seats 
‘Ethiopia. Fresh Sino-Japanese trouble 
breaks out in Shanghai. See “The Tide of 
World Affairs” on Page Nine. 


Reciprocal trade agreements which the gov- 
ernment has been negotiating with other coun- 
tries to help revive world trade are assailed by 
Republican nominee Landon because they per- 
mit importation of competing agricultural com- 
modities and defended by Secretary of State 
Hull. To admit only non-competing products, 
says Mr. Hull, would render the program “com- 
pletely sterile.” See “The State of the Union 
Today” on Page Two. 


ON THE POLITICAL FRONT 

The sixth week before the close of the presi- 
dential campaign finds the Republican nominee 
the more active of the two major candidates. 
Governor Landon’s bid for votes in the Mid- 
west agricultural states carries him on a speak- 
ing tour through Iowa, Missouri and Wiscon- 
sin. President Roosevelt holds a council of war 
with Democratic chieftains at Hyde Park, maps 
plans for final intensive drives for votes. 
See “The Political Week” on Page Six. 


Sharp criticisms of the Administration’s ag- 
ricultural policy are voiced by Governor Lan- 
don in outlining his own farm program in a 
speech at Des Moines, Iowa. He promises if 
elected President to redeem “outstanding obli- 
gations” of the present Administration to 
farmers but says he would not “subsidize scarc- 
ity.” Full text of speech on Page Eight. 


Views of both major candidates on much-dis- 
cussed subject “Freedom of the Press” are aired 
before the New York Herald-Tribune’s annual 
forum on current problems. Full text of both 
expressions on Page Five. 


NEW MARITIME COMMISSION 

Mr. Roosevelt’s activities last week were not 
all political. He appointed three of the five 
members of the newly created Maritime Com- 
mission, named two committees to head up the 
work of the Government's long time drought 
and Jand use program and gave his approval to 
Secretary Morgenthau’s proposal for the mone- 
tary agreement. See “The President’s Week” 
on Page Four. 


New factors are found pushing their way in- 
to the business picture to affect the outlook and 
influence the policies of business men and of 
the Government. For an objective analysis of 
these factors see “The Trend of American Busi- 
ness” on Page Twelve. 


The Labor Department sets in motion ma- 
chinery to enforce the Walsh-Healey law with 
its requirement of minimum Jabor standards for 
companies filling Government contracts. What 
this new law provides and how it will operate 
are set forth in “Uncle Sam’s News Reel” on 
Page Eleven. 


The Administration’s policy of nationalistic 
isolation in relation to problems of world peace 
and economic stability is discussed by David 
Lawrence in an article entitled “In the Name of 
“Peace’” on Page Sixteen. 
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Three-Fifths of Nations Bank Deposits 
Not Covered by Federal Insurance Plan 


of its total deposits. 


LTHOUGH the Federal Government in- + FDIC a premium of one-twelfth of one per cent 
Ae 97 per cent of the total number of 


deposits in all commercial banks in the 
country, it insures only about 40.5 per cent of 
the dollars deposited. 

As shown in the pictogram above, the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation stands 
behind $19,000,000,000 of deposits in insured 
banks. 

Because only those deposits of $5,000 or less 
are covered by the FDIC operations, there are 
approximately $28,000,000;,000 of deposits in 
insured banks which are not covered. 

The smaller bank visualized in the pictogram 
is fully protected for loss by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and every depositor in that bank, if 
it should close, will get back 100 per cent of 
the money he placed in its vaults for safekeep- 
ing because the accounts are for $5,000 or less 
each. 

On the other hand, the larger bank, about 
half again the size of the other, is not insured, 
and its depositors will not receive all the money 
they entrusted to its care should the bank fail 
or be closed. 


NUMBER OF INSURED DEPOSITS 


Depositors of the small institution number 
slightly over 49 million persons, and all of their 
deposits are completely insured. 


How many depositors the larger institution 
visualized in the pictogram has cannot be ascer- 
tained from available statistics, but the ac- 
counts of all of them are more than $5,000 
each. A large part of its deposit liabilities com- 
prise the funds used to meet the large payrolls 
of the country and to supply new capital to in- 
dustry through the capital market. None of 
the deposits in this bank is insured. 


Under the law, however, the bigger bank 
above helps pay for the cost of insuring the 
deposit liabilities of the smaller bank. 

This comes about through the fact that every 
insured bank (and there are about 14,200 of 
them at the present time,) must contribute to 


The smaller insured banking institutions 
throughout the country have the greater part 
of their deposits in accounts of less than $5,000, 
so that the premium they pay for insurance is 
pretty close to the one-twelth of one per cent 
figure specified in the law. 

Of the total deposits in the large metropoli- 
tan banks, however, a major portion consists 
of accounts of far more than $5,000 each. 
Since they have to pay FDIC a premium on 
total deposits, their total premium on all in- 
sured deposits of less than $5,000 hovers 
around one-quarter of one per cent. 

On this basis, it has been estimated by one 
critic that approximately 13,000 banks in the 
country pay the premium of one-twelfth of one 
per cent, or even less, for the insurance of 
their deposits, while over 800 of the larger 
banks contribute more than one-quarter of one 
per cent to FDIC. 


CRITICISMS AND SUGGESTIONS 

Because of this discrepancy in premium 
charges and other apparent inconsistencies, 
critics of FDIC claim that the program is really 
not insurance at all. One-of the critics has 
declared that “no one in Washington possesses 
any statistics, or has completed any studies, 
to obtain actuarial facts upon which to calcu- 
late bank deposit insurance. The premiums 
charged bear no relation to the degree of risk 
assumed or the value of protection offered. 
There exists no information which makes it 
possible for the Federal Corporation to predict 
the interval of bank failures.” 

Members of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, convening in San Francisco last week, 
heard a plea that the board of directors be given 
some latitude in the levying of assessments. 

The retiring president of the association, Rob- 
ert V. Fleming, of Washington, D. C., suggested 
that the directors be given the right to charge 
up to one-twelfth of one per cent of total de- 
posits. Then, if the corporation’s activities 


+ were successful, the rate could be adjusted to 
| meet the changing conditions. 


In connection with this criticism and 
| the suggestion, Leo T. Crowley, chairman 
| of FDIC, declared in a recent address that 


hasty action now in iowering the assessment 
would jeopardize the future of deposit insur- 
ance. 

“It seems only logical to me,” he stated, “that 
we continue the present rate for a reasonable 
period of time before any change is made. That 
period of time should be sufficiently long to 
test fairly the effectiveness of an improved 
quality of bank supervision.” 

In answer to the charge, often reiterated, 
that no studies are being made to place the 
FDIC program on an actuarial basis, he said: 
“The experiences of a few more years will pro- 
vide us with a basis upon which we may de- 
termine a more accurate annual charge against 
the banks in order to perpetuate deposit in- 
surance.” ; 

When the permanent aspect of the Federal 
deposit insurance plan was to take effect, the 
maximum amount of deposits tvhich could be 
insured was to have been raised. As a result 
of strong opposition from the bankers, however, 
a compromise was reached and the $5,000 maxi- 
mum contained in the temporary insurance was 
| continued. ' 


| REASONS FOR $5,000 LEVEL 


Bankers at that time argued that the cost of 


tive, and furthermore, such a broad base for 
the insurance would be dangerous to the gov- 
ernment’s credit if another epidemic of bank 
failures broke out. In addition, they argued 
that deposit insurance put a premium on bad 
bank management and added another agency 
to those empowered to supervise banks. 

As part of the compromise on the Banking 
Act of 1935, therefore, the $5,000 maximum 
figure was maintained, and the premium set at 
the present unvarying rate. A great many 
bankers, however, have continued their antag- 
onism to the insurance program. 


| insuring deposits over $5,000 would be prohibi- 
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Tomovvow 


A LOOK AHEAD — FUTURE TRENDS 


ONETARY AGREEMENT with 
M France and Great Britain is likely to 
have little, if any, immediate effect on 
business in this country. It should not disturb 
the present upward trend with its increased 


pressure for price rises owing to higher raw 
material and labor costs. 


If the agreement accomplishes a permanent 
stabilization of world currencies, as it is de- 
signed to do, the result is bound to be beneficial 
to American business. 


Agreement means a definite start has been 
made in unraveling the world money and trade 
tangle; assurance against start of a new large- 
scale war of moneys leading to competitive cur- 
rency devaluation; a check to the battle of tar- 
iffs and quotas with an improved chance that 
trade barriers generally can be gradually loos- 
ened; an end to the threat of a new devaluation 
that might come from maneuvering by gold 
bloc countries for a favorable currency position. 


PROTECTION THROUGH STABILIZATION 

United States Government still reserves the 
right of freedom of action if dollar stabiliza- 
tion at the present level should bring pressure 
on prices within the country. The two billion 
dollar stabilization fund now in the Treasury is 
the club which the Government will use, if nec- 
essary, to protect the economic well-being of 
this country. The importance of maintaining 
this weapon is the reason Secretary Morgenthau 
favors an extension when the power to use it 
expires next January. 


There remains bargaining to be done before 
the dollar and the pound come into a relatively 
permanent relationship. But the negotiations 
have gone too far for the nations involved to 
permit them to fail now. 


Politics will continue to influence govern- 
mental policies during the next few weeks. 
Plans for extensive reorganization of some 
agencies, among them the Resettlement Ad- 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 1.] 
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—Underwood & Underwood 
NEW SECRETARY OF WAR 


Harry H. Woodring is appointed Secretary of War 
by President Roosevelt to fill the post left vacant by 


the late George H. Dern. Secretary Woodring up 
until his appointment was Acting Secretary of the 
War Department. 





Franc-Dollar-Pound: 
From Rivals to Allies 


With the long-awaited devaluation 
of the franc comes, not monetary war, 
but a three-power understanding for 
practical stabilization of currencies. 
America joins with Great Britain in 
agreeing to cooperate with France in 
aligning the values of the dollar, the 
pound and the franc. 


The franc is cut in value from about 6% cents to 
5 cents. 

These three nations are the key powers for world 
stability of money, since most other monetary units 
are linked with one or another of theirs. Each of 
these nations has devalued its monetary unit, be- 
ginning with Great Britain in 1931, America fol- 
lowing in 1934. 

How are the units to be kept at a constant ex- 
change rate? 

The answer is primarily by means of stabiliza- 
tion funds, which are operated by all three coun- 
tries. Cooperation in their use is promised so as 
to maintain the prices of the three currencies at 
agreed levels. 


Left for later consideration is the matter of hav- ° 


ing the values of the monetary unit defined 
by national laws. Whén and if this is done, the 
world’s chief moneys will be anchored as they were 
before the economic storm. (“Currency Stabiliza- 
tion,” page 3.) 





Breakers of Strikes: 
A Senatorial Exhibit 


Despite the refusal of company of- 
ficials to testify, an arresting tale of 
strike-breaking activity by six leading 
detective agencies is unfolded before 
the Senate committee inquiring into 
denial of civil liberties. 


For refusal to testify, six officials are indicted by 
a grand jury for contempt of the Senate committee. 
The committee, utilizing the detective art for itself, 
obtains and pieces together scraps of paper thrown 
out as waste oy the companies. On the basis of the 
reconstructed letters and through testimony of wit- 
nesses, the committee presents evidence showing: 

One detective agency, supplying strike-breakers or 
espionage service to 67 large industrial concerns, 
had made a profit in the four depression years, 
1932-1935, of more than a million dollars. 

Part of the profit had come from a munitions- 
manufacturing subsidiary, which had sold arms to 
corporations either directly or through trade asso- 
ciations of local police departments. 

Methods used to “sell” corporations the need of 
more guards or strike-breakers include destruction 
of property and violence by guards, while represent- 
ing these to be the work of strikers. 

Technique of espionage includes supplying men 
who work their way into union offices and 
thence report what they learn, and “hooking” of 
union members. This term is explained to mean 
inveigling needy employes to give information and 
then extorting more information by threat of ex- 
posure. (Strike-breaking Business,” page °.) 





More Private Jobs; 
More Relief Jobs 


In uninterrupted regularity since the 
early part of the year the Department 
of Labor once again announces an in- 
crease in jobs and in pay rolls from 
one month to the next. 


The latest report is for August as compared with 
July. The rise in employment in the reporting in- 
dustries amounts to 166,000; that in weekly pay 
rolls comes to $7,300,000. These are the highest 
points since the Autumn of 1930. 

In a supporting statement, the American Feder- 
ation of Labor estimates the drop in unemployment 
over the year to have been more than two million 
persons. 

Paradoxically, the number of persons on work- 
relief rolls rises by 158,000 in the two months from 
July 1 to September 1. The total now stands at 
3,427,129, which is nearly half a million below the 
all-time high of last February. 

Official explanation of the paradox is that the 
increase is more than accounted for by the exten- 
sion of aid to drought victims. From this one cause 
flows the addition of 165,000 to the number given 
relief jobs. 
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WHAT'S HAPPENED IN THE NATIONAL PARADE— 
DIGEST OF THE WEEK'S NEWS 








Taking Thought 


For the Farm Laborer 
Three events turn the spotlight on 
the plight of laborers and share-crop- 
pers of the deep South and on meas- 
ures which might be taken for their 
benefit. 


First, President Roosevelt for the first time de- 
clares himself in favor of the measure, lost in the 
last Congress, for financing by the Government the 
purchase of land by those who are now tenants or 
by others competent to farm but without means of 
securing land: 

Second, Governor J. Marion Futrell, of Arkansas, 
summons a ¢onference covering several Southern 
States to devise and recommend action looking to- 
ward the mitigation of rural poverty. Aid in land 
purchase is,one remedy proposed. Another is the 
shifting to new crops and the attraction of in- 
dustries. 

Third, the Southern Tenant Farmers’ Union se- 
cures the sécond indictment for peonage since the 
1866 law was passed prohibiting forced labor for 
debt: 

Indicted are two peace officers, one of whom had 
twelve jobless men convicted on vagrancy charges, 
it is alleged, and when they could not pay the fines 
imposed had them taken to his farm, where they 
are declared to have been kept at forced labor. 

The Department of Justice sends an investigator 
to report onthe matter of pressing the prosecution. 
Similar investigations are planned in several other 
States. '(“Farm,” page 15.) 





Trade Agreements: 
Aitack-and Defense 


Levelitig.an attack against the recip- 

‘Focal “trade agreements made with: 
other countries by the present Admin- 
istration, Governor Landon, Republi- 
can candidate for the Presidency, de- 
clares himself in favor of such treaties 
but not the kind concluded. ~~ 


Specifically he attacks the agreement with Can- 
ada, under which agricultural imports«haye ‘in- 
creased. Describing Canada as a-compeé 
stead of a customer, he accuses the Administration 
of selling the American farmer down the river. 

Present trade treaties are assailed because they 
permit importation of competing commodities, 
grant other nations the same privileges as the na- 
tion concluding the agreement, are negotiated 
without fulr publicity, and commit the country 
without the specific approval of Congress. 

Chief exponent of trade agreements within the 


r in-. 





+ Administration is Secretary of State Hull, whothus 4 between country and city in buying power. 


characterizes Governor Landon’s program: 

“After paying lip service to the principle of for- 
eign trade and tariff reciprocity, Governor Landon 
declares his support of methods and principles 
which would render such a program completely 
sterile and make it thus a sham and a fraud.” 





Courting the Farmer: 
Two Parties Promise 


Farmers of the nation are made the 
recipients of a four-fold promise from 
the Administration and from the Re- 
publican candidate for the Presi- 
dency, Alfred M. Landon. 


On the part of the Administration, the promise is 
chiefly in the form of a pledge to continue what 
has been begun but partly in the form of Executive 
orders to undertake studies designed as the bases 
for new laws. 

On the part of Mr. Landon, the promise is partly 
a pledge to continue present practices and partly a 
pledge to supplement them. 

The four parts of the promise are: 

1—Payment of benefits so as to achieve parity 








—Wide World 


THE STRIKE -BREAKING BUSINESS 
r 


Investigators the Railway Audit and Inspection 
Co. are the first to testify before the Senate Civil 
Liberties Committee inquiry into labor espionage 
and use of munitions during strikes. Photo shows, 
left to right, G. Eugene Ivey, Attorney and Man- 
ager of the Atlanta, Ga., office of the Railway Audit 
and Inspection Co., and William H. Gray, Inspector 
and investigator for the R. A. & I. Co., as they ap- 
peared on the witness stand. 





Gov- 
ernor Landon adds the qualifications that the 
benefits must equal the advantage enjoyed by in- 
dustry through the tariff, production should not 
be limited, and the benefits should be scaled to the 
family-size farm—the latter a proposal made by 
the President, but not acted on by Congress. 

2.—Federal aid in soil conservation. This is the 
peg on which farm benefits are hung by the pres- 
ent Administration. 

3.—Crop insurance. The President appoints a 
committee to maKe recommendations for action to 
be taken in January. Says Governor Landon: “I 
believe the question should be given the fullest 
attention.” . 

4.—Federal loans to enable farm tenants to be- 
come farm owners. The President announces he 
will press for enactment of an enabling law. Gov- 
ernor Landon pledges adequate credit at reason- 
able rates. 

In addition, Governor Landon promises reduc- 
tion in taxes, encouragement of new crops and pro- 
vision for having farm-stored grain made eligible 
for private loans. (“Governor Landon’s Farm Plan,” 
page 8, and “The Farm Front,” page 15.) 





Two Steps Forward 
In Power Program 


Two bulletins of progress are re- 
leased showing the onward march of 
the Government’s program for spread- 
ing the use of electricity at low cost. 


One is an Executive order directing the Federal 
Power Commission to begin work on studies for 
determining the proper charge to be made for 
power sold from the Bonneville dam on the lower 
Columbia River in Oregon. A bill was lost in the 
last Congress which would have given the Com- 
mission this duty as an aid in the War Depart- 
ment’s sale of electricity from the dam. 

The President directs the Commission to take 
into account recommendations of the National Re- 
sources Board suggesting a “grid” system of trans- 
mission lines for the region and a rate structure 
that will distribute the benefits of cheap power 
over as large an area as possible 

A “grid” system consists of governmentally owned 
transmission lines, the use of which by private 
companies would be conditioned on the adoption 
of policies approved by the Government. 

The other bulletin is the granting of a three- 
million-dollar loan from the Public Works Admin- 
istration to the power department of the city of 
Seattle, Wash. Its purpose is to facilitate opera- 
tions in preparation for building a large dam on 
the Skagit River. This dam is planned in two 
parts—a low dam (290 feet high) and a higher dam 
to be built eventually on the lower one, The ulti- 
mate height is planned to be 625 feet, second only 
to that of Boulder dam, 
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Washington Wnspers: 





RIGID .CENSORSHIP has been 
imposed by the Treasury Depart- 
ment on distussion by its officials 
of the new law taxing the undis- 
tributed portion of corporation 
earnings. Nevertheless, hints of 
important revisions leak out. 
ee * 


chain 


+ surance makes the postal savings 
system superfluous. 


SO MANY LOOPHOLES are ap- 
pearing in the Robinson-Patman 
store 


that Federal 


+ 
| 
* * | 
law | 


WPA has started an active cam- 


IT IS REPORTED that insur- + ployment, has risen sharply dur- 
ance company interest may take 
steps to obtain some sort of a Gov- 
ernmental set-up which wii! look 
after their welfare in relation to 
governmental activity. 
Trade Commission officials al- * * x 

‘ready are talking privately about 


ing the last six months. 
e*¢ + 


A CONFIDENTIAL REPORT 
on general business conditions in 
this country is prepared currently 
by the Central Statistical Board 
for distribution among Govern- 
ment agencies in this country and 





OCTOBER 1 is set as the dead- 
line for the start of a heavy) re- 
election campaign on the part of 
President Roosevelt and leading 
members of his Cabinet. High of- 
ficials in recent weeks have oper- 
ated under orders to restrict their 
campaign activity. 
ee * 
THOSE IN A POSITION to 
know say the rift between mem- 
bers of the governing board of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority never 
did reach the point where Arthur 
E. Morgan, chairman, offered his 
resignation to the President. The 
breach was closed by a move on 
the part of the White House to 
work out a compromise with pri- 
vate utility companies. 
* Ok x 

THE POSTAL SAVINGS Divi- 
sion of the Post Office Department 
is already at work preparing mate- 
rial to demonstrate the continued 
need of the system in anticipa- 
tion of expected attacks in Con- 
gress. The argument of oppo- 
nents, supported by banking in- 
terests, is that bank deposit in- 





changes to be recommended to the 
next session of Congress. 

: - 2 
CONFIDENTIAL State Depart- 
ment advices are less pessimistic 
regarding the outlook for peace 
in Europe during the next 12 to 
18 months. 

a ee 
A MOVEMENT is growing in 
inner Administration circles to 
curb some of the powers of the 
Comptroller General, particularly 
those which are said to have led 
to costly delays. Officials spon- 
soring the move propose to intro- 
duce legislation to that end at 
the next Congress. 

a oe 
RA officials are looking to enact- 
ment of tenant-aid and long-range 
drought area rehabilitation legis- 
lation at the next session of Con- 
gress to give their agency an ad- 
ditional lease of life. They say 
the RA is the logical agency to 
carry out legislation for aiding 
farm tenants, a form of enactment 
which they consider probable at 
the coming session. 





paign to sell its approximately 
3,000,000 employes on the merits 
of its program. A profusely il- 
lustrated booklet showing the 
benefits of the program to WPA 
workers is being given wide dis- 
tribution. 

; ** * 
STATE DEPARTMENT IN- 
SIDERS say that new legislation 
asking for extension and possibly 
enlargement of the trade agree- 
ments program is being drafted in 
the Department for introduction 
at the next session of Congress. 

:e « 

OFFICIALS of several Govern- 
ment agencies privately recognize 
that a shortage of skilled labor 
has developed in some industries 
but are refraining from public dis- 
cussion of the situation because 
they fear the criticism of labor 
organizations. 
WPA OFFICIALS privately ex- 
press concern over the increase in 
accidents on WPA projects. Per- 
centage of such accidents al- 
though lower than in private em- 





to American embassies and lega- 
tions. 

x * x 
WORD IS BEING PASSED that 
an inner dispute between high of- 
ficials of the Federal Power Com- 
mission will flare into the open 
after Nov. 3. 

x * x 
A NEW DRAFT of the Wagner 
housing bill which, unlike the 
measure introduced at the last 
Congress, will include a provision 
to aid rural communities as well 
as cities, will be introduced at the 
next session. The revision is be- 
ing made to gain support among 
representatives of prédominantly 
rural areas. 

x* * x 
AN OFFICIAL of the Resettle- 
ment Administration, headed by 
Dr. Rexford G. Tugwell, is cred- 
ited backstage with expressing 
the hope that the organization 
will hold together until Congress 
can return to determine the de- 
gree of support it will give to con- 
tinuation of RA activities. 








—Underwood & Underwood 

TAXES—A, B, C STYLE 
Senator King, of Utah, ranking Democrat on the 
Senate Finance Committee, is reported planning 
the offer of a suggestion at the next session of 
Congress which will drastically simplify the tax 


Structure. Senator King believes revenue laws 
could be simplified so that the average citizen could 
understand them. 





New Laws of the Sea: 
Workers Fear Pitfalls 


As the President appoints the first 
three members of the new Maritime 
Commission for administering sub- 
sidies to an enlarged merchant ma- 
rine under the Ship Subsidy Act, sea- 
men’s unions urge Secretary of Com- 
merce Roper to postpone enforce- 
ment of another law of the sea. 


What the seamen object to is a provision that re- 
quires certificates of service from all members of 
crews. For coastwise shipping, the requirement 
goes into effect on December 25; for other shipping, 
on June 25, 1937. 

The fear is that issuance of these certificates will 
give opportunity for shipowners to discriminate 
against workers identified with unions. Appre- 
hension also is expressed that strikes will be out- 
lawed under «his so-called Personnel Act. Since a 
collective labor contract with West Coast shipown- 
ers expires on September 30, union leaders consider 
striking then while they still may do so to obtain 
better terms for the future. 

Mr. Roper, calling a conference, assures labor 
leaders that the certificates of service are in effect 
merely Government passports; that it is against the 
law for shipowners to make any notation upon 
them beyond the record of voyages and the position 
held by the seaman; and that in any case the physi- 
cal task of making up the certificates will not make 
possible their issuance by December 25, 





Banks and Banking 
As Seen by Bankers 


America’s commercial bankers, as- 
sembling in annual convention at San 
Francisco, Calif., take stock of the 
changes that have come over banking 
in recent years. Temperate by con- 
trast with the previous two conven- 
tions of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation is criticism leveled against 
Governmental policies. 


Noted by its committee on economic policy is the 
record height of demand deposits in banks. In 
contrast commercial loans are declared to be only 
10 per cent above the low point of 1934 and a 
mere fraction of what they used to be. 

Revealed thereby, declares the committee, is a 
fundamental change in American banking, the de- 
mand for commercial credit being sharply reduced 
because the time between making of goods and 
their sale is sharply cut. The reasons: Speed in 
transportation and careful limitation of production 
to foreseeable demand. 

The Association’s retiring president, Robert V. 
Fleming, notes the rise of industrial production to 
the 1928 level and the safety of the bank- 
ing structure. 

Measures advocated by various speakers: 

An end to the postal savings system, now de- 
clared unnecessary in view of the insurance of 
bank deposits. 

Withdrawal of the Government from the busi- 
ness of lending when banks could serve the need. 
(“Finance Week,” page 14.) 





Other Important Events: 
Digest of the Week 


A passenger service by airplane across the Pa- 
cific Ocean is to begin on October 21. The Depart- 
ment of Commerce gives approval for its inaugu- 
ration by the Pan-American Airways, the route to 
be from San Francisco to Manila. 

A new Secretary oi War is appointed—Harry 
Woodring—filling the post left vacant by the re- 
cent death of George Dern. Mr. Woodring has been 
acting Secretary and now has a recess appointment, 

Cataloguing 26 million wage earners as expected 
recipients of old age pensions begins in Mid-Nov- 
ember. It is to be carried out by the Social Se- 
curity Board, which makes the announcement, and 
by the Post Office. 

Reorganization of Federal agencies in the inter- 
ests of economy and efficiency approaches the point 
of definite recommendations as the Senate commit- 
tee and a Presidential committee examining the 
matter meet in joint session. Number of agencies 
has increased in four years from 84 to 138, with a 
rise of 200,000 in personnel. 
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A LOOK AHEAD 











[Continued From Page 1.) 
ministration, will be deferred 
until after the election. 


Negotiation of new trade 
agreements will continue at a 
standstill for the time being. Re- 
ciprocal trade agreements with 
other nations have become a 
major issue in presidential cam- 
paign. This development made 
it inevitable that Secretary of 
State Hull, one of staunchest sup- 
porters of this program, would be 
pressed into the camapign to 
“sell” these agreements to the 
electorate. 


Walsh-Healey Act regulations 
show that Labor Department’s 
enforcement of law will be mod- 
erate, as predicted in this column. 
Enforcement is handicapped by 
lack of funds. Wage provisions 
will be applied first only to in- 
dustries where sweatshop condi- 
tions are known to prevail. Court 
test will be necessary for final 
interpretation of disputed clauses 
such as the one referring to open 
market purchases. 


Strenuous attempt will be made 
by Administration to hold down 
regular governmental expendi- 
tures in drawing up budget for 
next fiscal year. Prospect for 
substantial reduction in outlays 
to be asked of next Congress de- 
pends on relief needs. 


Ground work is being laid for 
new labor legislation against 
strike-breaking activities. Ex- 
posure of detective agency oper- 
ations by Senate committee on 
civil liberties is designed to build 
up public sentiment for amend- 
ment to law prohibiting interstate 
transportation of strike-breakers 
so as to prohibit sale of munitions 
and to impose regulation on de- 
tective agencies. 


Control over retail power rates 
will be insisted on by government 
if it enters power pool with pri- 
vate utilities as proposed by the 
President. 


TVA believes private com- 
panies will be forced into an 
agreement in order to obtain suffi- 
cient power to serve their cus- 
tomers after November 1, when 
sale of power to private concerns 
from Muscle Shoals has been 
ordered stopped. 


On other hand, private com- 
panies have the government 
tangled in Jitigation that may 
take years to work out. Result 
is that TVA is stymied on plans 
for developing a power yardstick. 


Agreement for sale of govern- 
ment power to private companies 
probably will be extended and 
long drawn out negotiations will 
then revolve around a basis for 
peace between government and 
utilities on question of distribu- 
tion of electricity in areas where 
government is developing water 
power. 


Results of survey made by ex- 
perts of joint Congressional com- 
mittee on taxation will be ready 





A TRUCE now is signed in the 
long-drawn-out world war of 

currencies that has _ disrupted 
trade, upset governments and 
blocked the path of normal eco- 
nomic recovery. 

Under the terms of that truce: 

1—France agrees to reduce the 
gold value of its money approxi- 
mately 30 per cent, thereby for- 
saking resort to new and even more 
drastic tariff reprisals or to compe- 
tition in coin clipping. 

2.—Great Britain agrees to accept 
the French devaluation and to use 
her resources to help maintain the 
stability of the new franc, while at 
the same time keeping the British 
pound from getting far out of line 
with the American dollar. 

3—The United States agrees 
use its resources to protect the franc 
in its new value and to work for sta- 
bilization of these three major cur- 
rencies. 


AGREEMENT QUALIFIED 

In effect, although Henry Morgen- 
thau, Jr., Secretary of the Treasury, 
balked at using the term, there is now 
to be de facto stabilization of the 
American dollar, the British pound 


to 


| and the French franc, with monies 


| 


| 


of other countries expected to ar- 


| range themselves around that trio. 


But attached to that stabilization 
is a qualifying condition. 

Both Great Britain and the United 
States reserve the right to abandon 
this agreement if it should lead in 
practice to renewed deflation that 
would affect internal business con- 
ditions adversely. 

Actually, the facts show, the pres- 
ent conditional stabilization re- 
volves around the American dollar. 
That dollar, backed by $10,761,000,- 
000 in gold, is the pivot. As the 
pivot the dollar will stand at its 
present ratio of $35 to the ounce of 
gold, while the British pound and 
the French franc and other world 
currencies group themselves around 
it. 

But what is this all about? Why 
the obvious jubilation of American 
officials over the new agreement? 
What are the points of advantage 
that they see in the terms accepted 
by them? What immediate reactions 
are they finding? 

Since early in the depression, ex- 
perience shows, currencies have been 
used by nations as weapons to fight 
trade wars. As Treasury officials ex- 
plain it: 

Japan, seeking markets, early in 
the depression cheapened the yen 
in terms of gold. This made it easier 
for buyers in foreign nations to ob- 
tain the Japanese currency needed 
to buy Japanese goods. The result 
was that bargain prices attracted 
buyers who formerty bought from 
British or American or other firms. 


EASY TO BUY—HARD TO SELL 
Loss of markets then reacted back 
on internal employment and trade, 
causing deflation. Pressure of this 
sort became acute enough in Great 
Britain in September, 1931, to cause 
that country to cut the pound loose 
from gold. Thus the British cur- 


| rency was cheapened, and with it a 


shortly for review by committee 


members. Survey will be made 
basis of recommendations for tax 
changes at next session. 


Original study of existing 
“nuisance taxes” has been broad- 
ened to include a scrutiny of in- 
dividual and corporation income 
taxes. One plan which has re- 
ceived serious consideration 
would provide for separation of 
capital gains and losses from in- 
come taxes. A graduated tax 
would be levied on capital gains, 
under another proposal, and 
losses carried forward two years. 
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Francs Downfall Leads to Dollar-Pound-Franc Bloc—Threats of 











Devaluation War Averted—Effects on Trade and Recovery 


large number of other currencies. 
That move made it easier for Ameri- 
cans and French and Germans and 
others to buy goods in Great Britain 
but made it harder for those coun- 
tries to sell in British markets. 

These currency readjustments re- 
acted on the United States with 
pressures sufficient to cause this 
country to leave gold in the Spring 
of 1933. 

After that Germany and _ Italy 
sought to fight back by managing 
their currencies and by establishing 
quotas on goods that could come 
into the country. France tried to 
stay on gold—since the franc had 
been devalued once after the war— 
and to fight back by raising tariffs 
and by placing quotas on imports. 

Gradually, however, the pressures 
of deflation brought on by advan- 
tages in foreign markets accruing to 
countries with devalued currencies 
because too much for the French to 
bear and early in September they 
found themselves forced to action. 

The question was: 

Should the French franc be cut 
loose from gold and left to seek its 
own level among the currencies of 
the world, while defenses at home 
were tightened by new quotas and 
tariff restrictions? 

Or, 

Should the French france be 
quickly adjusted to a new relation- 
ship with the American dollar and 
the British pound on a basis that 
might provide an opening for gen- 
eral stabilizatioa of world monies? 

The French during the first days 
of September put those questions to 
the governments of United States 
and ‘Great Britain. The present 
agreement is the result. 


PEACE IN TRADE WAR? 

Then does that agreement mean 
the beginning of real negotiations 
for peace in the world trade war? 
The answer, so far as given, is found 
in the terms of the agreement out- 
lined in a statement by Secretary 
Morgenthau. Five points are in- 
cluded by him as follows: 

1. The Government of this coun- 
try joins with the governments of 
France and Great Britain in affirm- 
ing “a common desire to foster 
those conditions which safeguard 
peace and will best contribute to the 
restoration of order in international 
economic relations.” 

2. The Government of the United 
States reaffirms “its purpose to con- 
tinue the policy which it has pur- 
sued if the course of recent years, 
one constant object of which is to 
maintain the greatest possible equi- 
librium in the system of interna- 
tional exchange and to avoid to the 
utmost extent the creation of any 
disturbance to that system by Amer- 
ican monetary action.” In other 
words it favors stability. 

3. The United States Government, 
as well as the British and French 
governments, declare their intention 
to use “appropriate available re- 
sources” to avoid disturbance to in- 
ternational exchanges that may re- 
sult from the revaluation of the 
French franc. 

4. This Government and the gov- 
ernments of France and Great Brit- 
ain express conviction that success 
of their collaboration on currency 
adjustment is linked with develop- 
ment of international trade. In 
particular, this country “attaches 
the greatest importance to action 
being taken without delay to relax 
progressively the present system of 
quotas and exchange controls with 
a view to their abolition.” 

5. The three governments invite 
cooperation of other nations in ac- 
cepting the policy outlined. This 
Government “trusts that no country 
will attempt to obtain an unreason- 
able competitive exchange advan- 
tage and thereby hamper the effort 
to restore more stable economic re- 
lations, which it is the aim of the 
three governments to promote.” 

In other words: 

Officials of the governments con- 
cerned take the position that some 
Stabilization of currencies must be 
a prelude to a scaling down of the 
tariffs and quota restrictions that 
have served as barriers to the flow 
of goods in world trade. 


POSSIBLE OBSTACLES 

But already practical considera- 
tions are found to be entering the 
Situation to suggest that the path 
ahead may not be clear. 

As examples: 

This Government and the British 
government let it be known that 
they signed away no freedom of ac- 
tion should the new adjustment re- 
sult in moves by outside countries to 
take advantage of stabilization. 

The United States Government 
faced the problem of determining 
with Great Britain the comparative 
values of the British pound and the 
American dollar. | 

The Secretary of the Treasury in 
his first statement after announce- 

















ment of the agreement charged Rus- 
sia with attempting to drive down 
the dollar price of British sterling, 
forcing this country to intervene 
with its stabilization fund. 

Mr. Morgenthau said: 

“I do not look forward to any 
great change in the sterling-dollar 
rate.” 

The meaning of this is that in the 
new shuffling of currencies this 
country expects that the British 
pound and American dollar will 
maintain somewhere néar the pres- 
end relationship in terms of gold. 
Before Britain left gold in 1931 it 
took $4.87 to buy a British pound. 
After Britain left gold the price fell 
under $3.50 to the pound. Recently 
it has been somewhat over $5 to the 
pound. 


READY TO “GO THE LIMIT” 

The inside rumors are that tem- 
porary stabilization of the pound 
and dollar will take place not far 
from $4.87 to the pound—the old 
rate—while the French frane would 
be reduced from a value of about 6.5 


| cents to about 5 cents. 


To maintain the relationship 


| agreed upon, according to the Sec- 


retary of the Treasury, this country 
is ready to “go the limit” utilizing 
the entire $2,000,000,000 stabilization 
fund if need be. 

Mr. Morgenthau also said: 

“America’s position is fully safe- 
guarded, while at the same time our 
action should encourage peace and 
commerce. This will, in my opin- 
ion, be the turning point for gen- 
eral peace in the world. Stabiliza- 
tion of world currencies is the foun- 
dation that had to be built first be- 
fore we could look forward to last- 
ing peace and real recovery in world 
trade.” 

Cordell Hull, Secretary of State, 
joined in expressing this viewpoint. 
He said that greater stability to cur- 
rencies would add to the importance 


| and effectiveness of reciprocal trade 
| agreements being entered into by 


this country. 
What do officials think will be the 








practical effect of the new move? 
Essentially their view is as follows: 

They look first for France to get 
gradual relief from the pressure of 
deflation, thereby easing some of the 
political tensions inside that coun- 
try. With a franc that is cheaper in 
terms of other currencies the effect 
is expected to be for internal raw 
material prices to rise. 


THE PROBABLE FUTURE 

Also the expectation is that the 
flight of capital from France will 
end. Money that has been hoarded 
is expected to come out of hiding 
and gradually to seek use. Foreign 
markets that graduaily had closed 
to French products because of their 
comparatively high prices might re- 
open again now that francs will be 
easier to obtain. 

Essentially, the French experience 
after devaluation is expected to be 
much the same as that of Great 
Britain and the United States. 
France, under the present govern- 
ment, intends to apply many of the 
same measures used in the United 
States, including the experiment of 
pump priming. 

Then why the reservations that 
this country felt necessary to any 
agreement for aid in readjusting the 
French franc? What does the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury mean in say- 
ing that this country’s position is 
fully safeguarded? 

The answer is that with devalua- 
tion in France, other countries, such 
as Germany and Italy, might seek to 
revalue thelr already. controlled 
currencies in a way to hold ad- 
vantages that they have been able 
to maintain. Then, with new pres- 
sures from cheapened money there 
might be a revival of deflationary 
pressures in Britain and the United 
States which already are adjusting 
themselves to a cheaper money. 

In that case both this country and 
Great Britain would want to be in 
a bargaining position so that they 


‘ 
could forestall competitive advan- 
tages to other nations. 

So far as probable effect of the 
new currency agreement on Ameri- 
can affairs is concerned, the follow- 
ing views are expressed by officials 
of this Government. 

1. No early direct effect will be 
felt on more than a few industries 
that may have benefited from their 
ability to sell in former French mar- 
kets because of the relative cheap- 
ness of the dollar. 

2. There may be some influence 
through the increased confidence 
over the long-time world trade out- 
look caused by this step toward cur- 
rency stabilization. 

3. A stronger base now may be 
laid for negotiation of reciprocal 
trade agreements involving tariff re- 
ductions and removals of trade 
quotas and other restrictions in for- 
eign countries. 

But, these same officials say, so 
long as foreign nations find it al- 
most impossible to tap the huge 
supplies of American capital that 


+ 
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now is blocked off from them by 
laws and prejudices against foreign 
loans there is little chance of an 
early revival of foreign trade on the 
old scale. 

4. There may be some withdrawal 
of capital that has come to this 
country in huge quantities in recent 
years seeking a safe haven. 


TRADE REVIVAL CHANCES 

On that point the Secretary of the 
Treasury said: 

“It is true that in the event the 
political disturbances in Europe and 
in the Orient disappear, and if the 
major monetary problems confront- 
ing Europe are solved, and if other 
important economic factors abroad 
show a marked improvement, we 
may expect to see a reflux of a por- 
tion of the capital which has come 
here in the form of gold in the last 
three years. 

“It would be an excellent thing for 
the United States, as well as for the 
world, if such events should come 
to pass. Though it is impossible to 
foretell the approximate amount of 
gold that is likely to leave this coun- 
try in the event the above improve- 
ments occur abroad, it appears fairly 
certain that the amount leaving over 
any short period would constitute a 
small proportion of our total gold 
holdings.” 
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FASTEST SERVICE TO CHICAGO and CALIFORNIA 


TWA has cut flying time — offers the fastest service to 
Chicago, California, and return (via connection at Pitts- 
For reservations: TWA offices, 1381 National Press 
Bidg. Tel. National 1451, (nights) National 2171 or 7070. 
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NEWYORK : 


“PREFERRED 
POSITION” 


In the field of broadcasting, NBC has it 
...and has always had it! 





Listen to the RCA Magic Key Program on the NBC Blue 
Network Sundays 2 to 3 P. M., Eastern Standard Time 


NATIONAL BROADCASTING 
COMPANY, INC. 


A Radio Corporation of America Service 


CHICAGO -: 


In radio audiences, “Preferred Position” goes to the net- 
works which best deliver the greatest number of the most 
popular programs. The Blue and Red NBC networks do this, 
year after year, to maintain this habitual listener preference 


—the most valuable asset which any advertiser can have.* 


Over the past few years, independent listener polls have given NBC 
network programs first place by a commanding majority. It isso this 
year. Radio Guide’s latest nation-wide poll gave NBC network 
programs 9 out of 11 first places. The Women’s National Radio 
Committee gave NBC 3 out of 4 winners—9 out of 11 runners-up! 


WASHINGTON . 





NBC’S 10th YEAR of LEADERSHIP in BROADCASTING 
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—Underwood & Underwood 
A “POLITICAL VISIT” 
Vice President Garner headed the delegation of 27 


which visited the President at Hyde Park Sept. 24 
to help him devise the October campaign formula. 








A Crowded Week 
At Hyde Park 


on the last-month-before-election hustings is one 
of 
rec 


m 
mr 
t 


ooo 


n 
al 


as possible so as to be in a position to deal with 
any foreign complications, none of the trips is to 
require more than five days’ absence from the Cap- 
ital. 


Detroit, Denver, Omaha and New York City. The 
final speech of the campaign is to be given in New 
York City Oct. 31, in Madison Square Garden. 


changed “on three minutes’ notice.” There is still 


a 


to the Pacific Coast. 


HE President’s activities last week 
ranged from the appointment of 
three members of the Maritime Com- 
mission and the announcement of ad- 
ditional preparations for aiding the 
farmer to the drafting of tentative 
plans for October campaigning. 


As now planned, the President’s political swing 


the shortest ever mapped by a candidate for 
‘ection to the Presidency; but that definition 
es no allowance for the approximately 20,000 
s which the President already has traveled 
; year. 
» coast-to-coast speaking tour is to be under- 
: instend there will be two short sorties into 
entral part of the country, one with Denver 
. another with Chicago as the western termi- 
s. In keeping with the President’s previously 
nnounced desire to remain as near Washington 


Major speeches are to be delivered in Chicago, 


All of the plans, the President stressed, may be 


possibility, he said, that one trip may be made 





Sunday found the President in Washington, where 


he had returned because of Mrs. Roosevelt’s illness 
from an attack of grippe. 


m 


Newspapers that morning carried the announce- 
ent of the President’s invitation to utility officials 


to meet with Government officials Sept. 30 in Wash- 


The President's Week 








FARM AND POWER PROBLEMS—AID FOR 
SHIPPING—A BIRTHDAY CELEBRATION 





ington to discuss the possibility of pooling private 4 ference of the week asked him what was the pur- A 


and public power operations in the Tennessee Valley 
area and in other sections where the Government 
has power developments. 

The objective, declared the President in his let- 
ters of invitation, is to obtain the greatest possible 
utilization of the power to be generated at the var- 
ious Government projects and to obtain this end “so 
far as possible, without injury to existing actual in- 
vestment.” 

During the day the White House made public let- 
ters of the President appointing two committees of 
Government officials to “head up the work of the 
Government’s long time drought and land use pro- 
gram.” 

One committee was charged with the task of 
working out a land use program “for better perma- 
nent protection against drought.” Morris L. Cooke, 
Administrator of the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration, who was chairman of the temporary 
Great Plains Drought Area Committee which the 
new committee supersedes, was appointed chair- 
man. 


CROP INSURANCE PLANS 

Another committee, of which Secretary of Agri- 
culture Wallace was appointed chairman, was given 
the task of working out a plan of crop insurance. 

By Sunday evening Mrs. Roosevelt’s condition had 
improved to such an extent that the President was 
enabled to carry out his original plan of going to 
Hyde Park to be with his mother for her 82nd birth- 
day. 

He arrived at Hyde Park House in time for break- 
fast with his mother Monday. 

Three generations of the Roosevelt family gath- 
ered in the dining room of Hyde Park House that 
evening to attend the birthday party for the Presi- 
dent’s mother. 

Opposite the dowager Mrs. Roosevelt sat the 
President. Except that the usual birthday cake 
was served, bearing the traditional maximum of 21 
candles permitted on birthday cakes of members 
of the Roosevelt household, few details of the oc- 
¢eaSion were disclosed. Photographers were barred 
on the ground that it was a private family affair 
and no information was divulged as to the gifts to 
Mrs. Roosevelt from her son, grandchildren and 
great-grandchildren. 

Except for the President’s wife, Mr. and Mrs. 
Elliott Roosevelt and their family and James and 
Franklin Roosevelt, two of the President’s sons, 
the entire Roosevelt family group was present. 

Tuesday was the day when the “political con- 
ference” came into its own. 

Reporters who had crowded into the President’s 
tiny study at Hyde Park for the first press con- 





pose of the conference scheduled for Thursday. 
The President replied that it would be a political 
conference and then smilingly added, “and that’s 
news.” 


MR. SMITH DEFERS 

In the past the White House has described most 
of the conferences with political leaders as discus- 
sions of personal affairs. 

‘ Tuesday also was the day when it became known 
that the President and Alfred E. Smith both were 
scheduled to deliver radio broadcasts on Oct. 1 at 
9 p. m.; the President to speak from Pittsburgh 
while Mr. Smith is to speak from New York City. 

Later in the week Mr. Smith wired the President 
that in “deference to the high office of President 
which you hold” he had changed the hour of his 
address so that he will commence speaking after 
the President has finished at 9:30. 

The only visitors during the day were John G. 
Winant, former Governor of Vermont, who is now 
chairman of the Social Security Board; Secretary 
of Agriculture Wallace, and Edward A. O’Neal, pres- 
ident of the American Farm Bureau Federation. 


FARM PROBLEMS 

Secretary Wallace said that he and Mr. O’Neal 
had conferred with the President concerning plans 
for coordinating the work of Federal agencies deal- 
ing with agricultural problems. 

Mr. Winant’s mission was to obtain additional 
space for the Social Security Board, now a compar- 
atively small agency, but one which is scheduled to 
become a behemoth among bureaus larger than 
any other agency except the Post Office Department. 

The discovery of America had a place in the ac- 
tivities of the day, in that the President issued a 
proclamation setting aside Oct. 12 to be observed 
as Columbus Day “with appropriate ceremonies ex- 
pressive of the public sentiment befitting the an- 
niversary of the discovery of America.” 

It also was announced that the President has 
named a committee of 18 headed by Dr. Floyd 
Reeves, of the University of Chicago, to study the 
need for an “expanded program” of Federal aid for 
vocational education. 

Wednesday the President appointed three mem- 
bers of the Maritime Commission, held an unusual- 
ly large number of conferences, and in the evening 
addressed by radio the final session of the Herald 
Tribune Forum on Current Problems. 

Admiral Henry A. Wiley, retired, who once was 
commander-in-chief of the fleet; Rear Admiral 
Harry G. Hamlet, commandant of the Coast Guard, 
who is due for retirement Oct, 1, and George Lan- 
dick, Jr., chief of the planning section of the Pro- 





curement Division of the Treasury, were appointed 
to the Commission and authorized immediately to 
set up a skeleton organization to exercise the wide 
authority vested in the Commission by Congress. 

In the announcement of -the appointments it 
was pointed out that they are temporary and no 
decision has yet been reached as to whether the 
appointees shall be given specific terms as mem- 
bers of the permanent commission of five author- 
ized by the law. 

Among the numerous callers during the day were 
two who discussed the New York State political sit- 
uation, namely, Judge John E. Mack, an old friend 
of the President, who has twice placed his name 
in nomination for the presidency, and James Town- 
send, a Democratic leader of Duchess County and 
a frequent visitor at the Summer White House. 

At 4 p. m. the President pressed a button which 
officially started the operation of the Diablo power 
station built on the Skagit River to serve Seattle, 
Wash. 

In his radio address the President upheld the 
liberty of the press and urged that “logic” rather 


than “prejudice” be used to determine “questions | 


that are of such vital consequence to our country 
as a whole and to each individual thinking citizen 
thereof.” (The President’s remarks are given in 
full text on Page 7.) 


FROM POLITICS TO PEANUTS 

At Washington other matters, not of national in- 
terest, got news attention. 

Steve Vasilakos, who for 27 years had had a 
“peanut and popcorn vending pushcart” on the 
corner just east of the White House on Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, was temporarily dispossessed from 
his stand by Washington police, who held that the 
stand is a menace to traffic. 

For several days thé red squirrels and pigeons of 
the White House grounds, which customarily are 
fed by the customers of the vendor, had to go with- 
out their usual rations. 

But Wednesday orders were issued to allow Steve 
to return, this time to a more imposing position at 
one of the entrances to the White House gates. 

He had written a letter to Mrs. Roosevelt, and, 
from the White House where she was convalescing 
from her illness, she wrote to Stephen Early, as- 
sistant secretary to the President, saying in her let- 
ter: “I would myself miss him on that corner. We 
had better let him stand at the White House gates.” 

From 3:16 Thursday afternoon until nearly 6 
o’clock politics occupied the center of Hyde Patk . 
activities. 

At that time a train from New York arrived at 
Poughkeepsie, bringing 27 political counselors to a 
conference with the President. They were taken to 
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NEW LABOR BOARD APPOINTEE 
Donald Wakefield Smith, Pennsylvanian whom the 
President named last week to be a member of the 
National Labor Relations Board. He is a nephew 

of the composer, Charles Wakefield Cadman. 





Hyde Park House in White House cars which met 
them at the station. 

The scene within the library of the house where 
the group met with the President was described as 
being more social in setting than political. 

The President sat near the fireplace with his back 
to it so that he might face the large circle formed 
by his guests. The discussion, Chairman Farley said 
afterward, concerned “the entire political situation.” 

In addition to Mr. Farley, the conferees included 
Vice President Garner, Secretaries Hull and Roper, 
Attorney General Cummings, 10 Senators and four 
Representatives. 


A FULL AGENDA 

At his press conference the next morning the 
President added one more date to his itinerary of 
speeches—Oct. 28, when he will peak at Franco- 
American exercises celebrating the 50th anniver- 
sary of the dedication of the Statue of Liberty. 

During the day the President appointed Harry 
H. Woodring, Assistant Secretary of War under the 
late Secretary George Dern, to be Secretary of War, 
and sent a telegram to Mr. Smith thanking him 
for shifting the hour of his radio address. 

As the week closed, the immediate schedule of 
speaking engagements was as follows: 

Syracuse, N. Y., shortly after 4 p. m. Sept. 29 in 
laying a cornerstone for a new medical college at 
Syracuse University. 

Syracuse, from 10:30 to 11 p. m., Sept. 29, before 
the State Democratic Convention. 

Elkins, W. Va., about noon, Oct. 1. At Elkins the 
President is to see the coronation of the queen of 
the Mountain State Forest Festival in the amphi- 
theater of Davis-Elkins College. 

Pittsburgh, 9 to 9:30 p. m., Oct. 1. 

Jersey City, N. J., 11 a. m., Oct. 2, dedicatory 
ceremonies for a new medical center. 

Long Island, N. Y., 4 p. m., Oct. 2, the ground- 
breaking ceremonies for the Queens-Midtown Tun- 
nel. 

Between the last two ceremonies the President 
is to attend a world series game in New York City. 
He will return to Hyde Park by motor from Long 
Island City. : 

GLENN NIxon. 








Surmounting Trade Barriers: 
Our Reciprocity Program 


fact—that modern progress and prosperity are abso- 
lutely dependent upon the exchange of merchan- 
ae 


ports has become almost a mania. 
and labor alike, throughout the world, have pleaded 
successfully with their respective governments for 
more protection. 
no personal interest at stake have lightly accepted 
the theory that each dollar of import trade is a 
dollar lost to the importing country. ... 


world declined from 33 bilion dollars to less than 12 
billion dollars, a loss of over 20 billion dollars. This 
loss meant to many large firms substantial reduc- 
tions in profits, the laying off of unneeded labor, and 


a 


arrived. But to the small firm engaged in foreign 
trade it meant only too often disaster and the bank- 
Tuptcy courts. 


combat the growing tendency to close the chan- 
nels of international trade. 
Program is not, and by no stretch of the imagina- 
tion can it be considered as, a drive towards free 
trade.... 


for the nations of the world to buy from foreign 
sources of supply those products which they do not 
possess or which they, cannot produce economically 
and that unreasonably high duties or other exag- 
gerated import restrictions on such products are a 
burden on consumers and a barrier to lasting world 
recovery. ... 


have some few special products which are lacking 
in others. 
known products produced only in tropical countries; 
special iron ores and steels come from Sweden; 
hand-made lace and jute and linen paddings from 
Belgium; machine-made embroideries and lace 
fabrics from Switzerland and France; perfumery 


a 
F 
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to bar the imported products and depend upon 


L 


le 


are lacking in other nations of the world. Ameri- 
can specialties cover practically every field, and our 
export trade is almost equally divided between 
manufactured and unmanufactured products. 
are the world’s chief source of supply of many food- 


By ERNEST G. DRAPER 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce 


HE Trade Agreement Program of the present Ad- 
ministration is based upon one incontrovertible 


During the past seven years, the restriction of im- 
Business men 


Even well-informed people with 


From 1929 to 1933, exports of all nations of the 


general tightening of the belt until better times 


The Trade Agreement Program is our effort to 


The Trade Agreement 


The Government believes that it is wise economy 


There is no country in the world which does not 


Rubber, tea, and coffee are three well- 


d wines from France. We must either buy these 
‘ucts from those countries or pay more for them 
ve them in not so high a quality if we wish 


2 product.on. 


‘1 the other hand, the United States is particu- 
y well adapted as a supplier of products which 


We 
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stuffs, of borax, sulphur, petroleum products, and 
naval stores, of manufactured products such as 
automobiles, typewriters, calculating machines, 
sewing machines, agricultural implements, heavy 
printing machinery, patent leather, ete.... 

Foreign trade is a two-way proposition, and we 
cannot expect to maintain and foster the outflow 
of American specialties such as those which have 
been named above if we are not willing to admit 
imports of foreign-made goods, that, admittedly, 
can be made at much less cost and frequently in 
better quality than if produced in the United 
States.... 

We have now signed trade agreements with 14 
foreign countries. These 14 countries normally take 
nearly 40 per cent of our export trade. They all 
sell in the United States certain specialties which 
cannot be economically obtained elsewhere. We 
have found it possible—after study of the real needs 
of American industry—to grant important conces- 
sions on almost all of their typical specialties. ... 


In return, we have concentrated on obtaining 
concessions of importance to our own export in- 
dustries. In nearly all of the 14 agreements will 
be seen constantly recurring concessions from the 
foreign countries concerned on typical American 
Specialties, such as cotton, tobacco, sulphur, naval 
stores, automobiles, office machines, patent leather, 
certain tools and hardware, electrical refrigerators 
and other electrical household equipment, etc.— 
[From an address at a Schenectady, N. Y., business 
men’s luncheon, Sept. 23.] 
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Politics and Waste in WPA? 


Official Answer to Critics 


By AUBREY WILLIAMS 
Deputy Administrator, Works Progress 
Administration 

N THE whole it may be said that the Works 

Program has justified itself and has been gen- 

erally accepted. There are criticisms, however, of 

the manner in which it is being administered 

Boiled down these criticisms are: First, it has 

become political; and second, its administration is 
wasteful. 

It is charged that the present Administration is 


using the funds appropriated for relief in order to 
perpetuate its own party in office. Those of us 
charged with the administration regard this as a 
serious and fundamental criticism. We feel that 
there is something almost sacred about the ex- 
penditure of funds appropriated for the relief of 
destitute persons and we have made it our business 
to keep the administration of this work out of poli- 
tics as far as it has been humanly possible and 
the facts indicate that we have been, on the whole, 
successful. ... 

The hard truth of the matter is that this is elec- 
tion year and that those agencies concerned with 
expenditures of large amounts of funds are, by 
their very nature, the focal point of political at- 
tacks. The truth of the matter is that such poli- 
tics as has crept into this administration has been 
out on the edges where it is difficult to control the 
giving of a foreman’s job or the job of a time- 
keeper. 

The other charge is that the administration of 
this program is inefficient and wasteful. Pre- 
sumably what is meant by that is that the par- 
ticular project could be completed at less cost than 
what the Government expends for its completion 
under the work projects. 

This is a difficult thing to gauge. Obviously, an 
undertaking which spreads out over a far-flung 
front of three thousand counties with ninety thou- 
sand projects cannot be operated with the same de- 
gree of efficiency which is possible in a small plant 
where the management and owner is able to pro- 
vide personal supervision of the entire undertaking. 

No responsible local public official has arisen to 
question the integrity and efficiency of the Works 
Progress Administration’s projects in the past 14 
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months of its life. The reverse, however, has been 
true. The local officials—the mayors of the cities 
of America—have given it unanimous approval. 


What they really mean when they say that the 
administration of the Works Program is wasteful 
is that the total amount of money required for ts 
operation is too great. A breakdown of where that 
money goes to is significant. During the first six 
months of the life of the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration, it spent $780,000,000. Of this $618,000,000 
went for wages and $162,000,000 went for materials, 
equipment, supplies, and administration, with an 
administrative cost of 3.5 per cent. 

I believe a fair examination of the Yresults of this 
increased purchasing power will justify on that 
ground alone, the expenditure of this amount of 
money as one of the most effective means of bring- 
ing about recovery. 

The fundamental issue in this whole problem is 
whether or not Government will permit these peo- 
ple to continue as funetioning and valuable mem- 
bers of their communities or will it force them to 
become a class of dependents set apart and forced 
to exist in idleness at public expense. It seems to me 
that the very future of our democracy hinges upon 
the answers to these questions —[From an address 
in the New York Tribune’s Forum on Current Prob- 
lems, New York City, Sept. 23.] 
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Costs of Social Security: 
A Pay Roll Tax Defense 


By JOHN G. WINANT 
Chairman, Social Security Board 

As the people come to have a better understand- 
ing of the purposes and objectives of the Social Se- 
curity Act, there is a proportionate increase in the 
degree of public support which it is receiving. I, 
personally, feel sure that with the passage of time 
we shall come to recognize the Social Security Act 
as an outstanding achievement of our day... . 

The provision of old-age benefits would place an 
added expense on the Federal Treasury, and in 
view of this fact Congress has set up certain taxes 
which will begin to accrue next Jan. 1. Both work- 
ers in covered employments and their employers 
will pay these taxes. 

The rates for each are identical. They start at 1 
per cent of wages received by the worker and 1 per 
cent of wages paid by the employer, and progress 
by increases of 4% of one per cent each every three 
years until they reach 3 per cent to be paid by 
workers and 3 per cent to be paid by employers in 
1949 and thereafter.... 

The statement has been made that these taxes 
will bear so heavily on industry as to be economi- 
cally undesirable. To give business and industry 
time to adjust to this new cost factor was the pre- 
cise reason for stepping the taxes up so gradually 
until the maximum is reached in 1949. Industry 
is constantly called upon to face changes in cost 
factors, and frequently faces and successfully ad- 
justs to much greater fluctuations in certain factors 
than the taxes under the Social SecurityAct will 
ever entail. 

I know that the criticism has been made that fhese 
taxes on wages paid constitute an indefensible ad- 
dition to the cost of production. I submit that the 
cost of amortizing over a period of time the cost of 
worker obsolescence is a perfectly just charge 
against the cost of production of the goods into 
which the worker has put something of himself and 
has moved by that fraction so much closer to the 
time when his retirement from active production 
will be necessary. To my mind, the taxes witn re- 
spect to wages provide‘a method for a more orderly 
social accounting of the costs of insecurity and old- 
age dependency which seem to be the inevitable by- 
products of our advancing industrializatien. 

There has been criticism of the reserves pro- 
posed under this method. Essentially they will 
constitute only a means of meeting the Govern- 
ment’s liabilities over a period of time, and in theory 
are wholly within the precedents set by various 
sinking funds and reserves which the Federal Gov- 
ernment has set up in the past. 

It will be 10 or a dozen years before the reserves 
under the act will have accumulated sufficiently to 
constitute a financial problem. Before that time 
we shall have developed the system sufficiently to 
permit judgments based on greater knowledge and 
experience. . . . —(From an address before the 
National Press Club, Washington, D. C., Sept. 16). 
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Governor Landon’s 


Plea for Liberalism 


The full text of the address by 
President Roosevelt 


ANYTHING that makes for toler- 

ance of opinion and contributes 
to the general education of our peo- 
ple in the issues of government pol- 
icy is of vast value. Therefore I 
like the forum idea. May we have 
more of them and cover the coun- 
try with them. 

It is not likely that such a brief 
expression of a point of view as is 
possible on such an occasion as this 
will persuade the convinced political 
partisan to change his or her posi- 
tion, but it may start such people to 
thinking and convey the idea that 
prejudice is a rather weak substitute 
for logic in determining the ques- 
tions that are of such vital conse- 
quence to our country as a whole 
and to each individual citizen 
thereof. 

t is natural, I suppose, in a cam- 
paign year, for advocates and adver- 
saries of any policy or process of 
government to relapse into exagger- 
ation and invective, and so becloud 
the controversy as to make it pos- 
sible for the future of the country 
to be determined in rancor and tem- 
per instead of by calm deliberation 
and clear thinking. 


NEWSPAPER RESPONSIBILITY 

I do not know that there is any 
actual remedy for this state of af- 
fairs, but I believe that it is within 
the power and the province of the 
press to make whatever improve- 
ment is possible. I do not think that 
anybody objects to a statement of 
opinion or an argument, either pro 
or con, being put forth in the edi- 
torial pages provided the editorials 
do not contain misstatements of 
fact. That, unless I entirely mis- 
understand newspaper psychology, 


FREEDOM OF THE PRESS: 





A N informed public opinion, sustained by a responsible and un- 
censored press, is the chief bulwark of free government in 
America at a time when democracy is imperiled in the rest of the 


world. 


Such was the message broadcast to the Nation in appeals 


made from the same platform last week by the Presidential can- 


didates of the two major parties. 


President Roosevelt spoke by 


radio from his home in Hyde Park to the New York Herald- 


Tribune Forum on Current 


Problems. 


The address of Gov. 


Alfred M. Landon, who also was unable to be present in person, 
was read to the Forum. Also the speeches of five other Presiden- 
tial candidates were carried from the same rostrum over a nation- 


wide radio hook-up. 











is what the newspaper editorial col- 
umns are for. I do not believe—and 
I do not think any disagreement is 
possible on this subject—that a 
journal’s news columns ought to be 
tampered with, either by coloring 
news or by leaving out news, The 
news is the commodity that is mar- 
keted to the whole people. I may be 
accused of idealism when I suggest 
that a Republican reader of a Demo- 
cratic newspaper is entitled to all 
the news that appertains to his seg- 
ment of the political landscape, and 
that a Democratic reader of a Re- 
publican newspaper should not be 
fed exclusively on a Republican diet. 
And I would apply the same ideal- 
ism to the headlines. 


PERIL IN CENSORSHIP 

The forum idea, conducted impar- 
partially, is an indication of the ob- 
jective which most fair-minded peo- 
I cannot help but contrast 
more and 


ple seek. 
a nation which 
encouraging any friendly ciscussion 
on all manner of public problems 
with those countries which unfortu- 
nately have made public discussion 
difficult if not impossible. 

In the welter of passion which is 
apparently still inseparable from our 
political campaigns, you and I hear 
about the liberty of the press—regi- 
mentation of the press against the 
government and regimentation of 


more 1S 


the press by the government. And 
yet it is doubtful if the United States 
ever had an Administration since 
the days when Washingtop was ac- 
cused of despotism and aspirations 
to kingship that had the slightest 
desire to muzzle anybody. The un- 
checked virulence of assaults on al- 
most every Administration since the 
beginning of our history in itself is 
best proof of that statement. 


DUTY TO BE INFORMED 

An old friend of mine, who, al- 
though a successful man of affairs 
in New York, has led a somewhat 
narrow existence, wrote me the other 
day to ask if it were true, as many 
of his friends had told him, that 
three-quarters of all the money 
spent for relief of the needy unem- 
ployed in these past few years had 
gone for overhead and only one- 
quarter to the needy unemployed 
themselves. He asked me further if 
it was true, as he had been told by 
his friends, that all our bank de- 
posits were insecure and our insur- 
ance policies worthless. I wrote him 
back that it would be best for him 
to look up the answers himself. I 
Suggested that he attend your Forum 
yesterday and today. I hope he has 
been with you for his own good sake. 

The time may come when the 
policies of the nation will be deter- 
mined with a serenity and logic that 
any serious business problem is de- 
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WHERE TWO CANDIDATES AGREE 


President Against 
‘Regimented’ Press 


The message of Governor Landon 
to the Forum follows in full text: 


7OUR chairman very kindly invited 

me to speak to you today per- 
sonally or by radio. To my great 
regret other engagements in Iowa 
and Minnesota have prevented my 
accepting the invitation. I would 
like, however, to give you my greet- 
ings and to say a word in tribute to 
those whose work and cooperation 
have made possible the success of 
the New York 4Herald-Tribune 
Forum. 

In these troubled days, when es- 
tablished systems of government are 
being overthrown in many nations 
of the world and when our own 
traditions are being questioned, the 
women of America are faced with 
great responsibilities. These they 
are meeting as they have always 
met them. They must help in mak- 
ing the great national decisions that 
affect so vitally not only their own 
welfare but the welfare of their 
children. 

A high degree of public under- 
standing of the meaning of our con- 
stitutional right to freedom of re- 
ligion, freedom of education, free- 
dom of speech and a free press is 
cided among the directors of the 
business, but I must reluctantly con- 
fess that we have not reached that 
day. 

I wish I might have attended the 
Forum in person. If I had been with 
you, I might have been moved to 
take part in the discussion. My 
part, in that case, would at least 
have been tempered by good humor 
by an effort to develop the facts 
and by a desire to present construc- 
tive remedies for current ills. I 
send you my compliments and good 
wishes. 





IT PAYS TO RIDE 
THE CENTURY 
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@ Bon voyage, aboard the world’s Ace of 


Trains. Never have you dreamed a journey 


could be such a glorious adventure. 


For you a thousand brains, ten thousand 


hands 


stand by. To speed you onward, to 


assure you every comfort of a fine hotel, to 


v 
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iard your safety every minute. 


Relax. The dance-floor smoothness of the 


famous Water Level Route won’t even cause 


a ripple on your breakfast coffee. Read or 


write ...enjoy a palate-tempting dinner as 


your window frames an ever-changing picture 


of America’s most fascinating landscape. 


If you like, call on the maid, valet or secre- 


tarial service. Sleep in air-conditioned comfort 
as the 20th Century Limited speeds eftort- 
lessly through the night. 


Madam, tomorrow morning you will step 
off the Century precisely at the scheduled 


time, sleep-freshened and fit, bearing tales of 
the trip you will never forget. That is the kind 
of train it is—the Century stands proudly 


alone among the world’s fine trains. 


New York to Chicago—16': hours 


Lv. New York 
Ly. Boston 
Ar. Chicago 


Ly. Chicago . 
Ar. NewYork , 
Ar. Boston . 


. (Eastern Time) 5:30 p.m. 
. (Eastern Time) 


. (Central Time) 


3:00 p.m. 


9:00 a.m. 


. (Central Time) . 
. (Eastern Time) . 
. (Eastern Time) 


3:30 p. 
- 9:00a. 
o 11:25 a. 


New York Central’s Great Steel Fleet 
provides rapid travel you can trust. And now 
fares have been reduced on all trains. New | 
York Central coach travel can now be enjoyed 
at a cost nearly one-half less than in many | 


years, at merely 2 cents a mile; or travel 
Pullman at only 3 cents a mile, plus the | 
greatly reduced Pullman charge. 


In planning a trip, telephone the near- | 


est New York Central agent and ask how | 
little it costs to go wherever you want to go. 
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CENTRAL SYSTEM 


The Water Level Route 
.--You Can Sleep 


essential to the continuance of true 
liberalism. Within the last few 
years the number of countries in 
which these rights exist have grown 
fewer and fewer. This trend is di- 
rectly opposed to the progress of 
true liberalism. With the tide toward 
race prejudice and _ absolutism 
abroad in the world it is important 
that we jealously guard our freedom 
in these respects. 

A democracy cannot live in the 
dark. Only tyranny and absolutism 
can proceed under the shadow of 
the censor. This must never be for- 
gotten. 

The delegates to your Herald- 
Tribune Forum are a representative 
and public-spirited group of Amer- 
icans. You have the practical experi- 
ence in family budget making and 
know the right and wrong of na- 
tional budget making. You have 
the generosity and warmth of heart 
to see that the sick, the aged, the 
needy and the unemployed are cared 
for. 

WASTE AND EXTRAVAGANCE 

In talking to you tonight I shall 
stress briefly two points on which I 
feel deeply. The first is the issue of 
waste and extravagance. When the 
New Deal originated ostensibly to 
meet an emergency all Americans 
were glad to cooperate. We were 
ready to excuse mistakes due to ur- 
gent haste and necessary experimen- 
tation. What we cannot excuse to- 


day is the fact that waste and ex- 


travagance and the reckless experi- 
mentation then initiated have been 
fastened upon Washington as the 
habitual thriftlessness of a prodigal 
government of ever-expanding bu- 
reaucrats 

We Republicans are glad to ex- 
press our sympathy with many of the 
aims of the present Administration 
It is when we reach the ways and 
means, the hard practical details, 
the problems of day-by-day admin- 
istration, the practical results, the 
housekeeping, if you will, that we 
Americans, both Republicans and 
Democrats, part company with the 
New Deal. In this world there can 
be no escape from the hard facts of 
arithmetic and experience. 

As prosperity under the pressure 
of natural economic forces gradu- 
ally returns, the revenues of the gov- 
ernment luckily go up. But 
do the expenses of the government 
That is the most damning fact 
about the present Administration. 
The costs are traveling in the wrong 
direction. Unless they are reversed, 
we can never balance the budget or 
reduce taxes. Both these are essen- 
tial to our national stability and 
prosperity. If I am elected, I shall 
reverse that trend immediately 
without injury to the legitimate 
functions of government or injustice 
to the needy and unemployed 

I am thinking not only of the 
heavy burden of the still-climbing 
direct and hidden taxes. I am think- 
ing not only of the perils of the fi- 


so still 
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nancial stability of the nation—and 
of each of us—in this spendthrift 
policy. I am thinking quite as much 
of the coming generations—of your 
children and mine—who will have 
to pay the bills for this generation? 
Is this fair? 

The other aspect of the New Deal 
that I would stress is the narrow 
nationalism in its planned economy. 
I do not believe this narrowness of 
outlook is good economics. Nor does 
it make for social justice or higher 
standards of life. You women of 
America love your country and you 
want it to go forward as America, 
free from foreign entanglements and 
true to its great past. Yet you care 
as deeply for world peace. You are 
therefore against the narrow type of 
nationalism that would plan the 
economic forces and direct the lives 
of the people of this country. 

America cannot exist safely and 
self-contained without foreign trade 
or any responsibility abroad. I know 
that such narrow nationalism tends 
to convert the nations of the world 
into armed camps. The ideals of the 
present Administration are fair to 
listen to. But when the President 
turned his back on the London Eco- 
nomic Conference in 1933 he set back 
the cause of peace by many years. I 
am for that economic cooperation 
with other nations which will fully 
protect America’s interest. I pledge 
practical support for the peaceful 
settlement of international disputes 
through arbitration and negotiation. 








ANNOUNCING 


THE SPOTLIGHT CARS OF 1937 


STUDEBARERS 


WORLD'S FIRST CARS WITH DUAL 
ECONOMY OF FRAM OIL CLEANER 
AND AUTOMATIC OVERDRIVE 


* 


NEW UNDERSLUNG REAR AXLES 

GIVE BIG ROOMY INTERIORS — 

CHAIR HEIGHT SEATS —LEG AND 
HEAD ROOM TO SPARE 


* 


WORLD'S 
LARGEST LUGGAGE CAPACITY 


* 


WORLD'S FIRST CARS WITH 
BUILT-IN WARM-AIR WINDSHIELD 
DEFROSTERS 


* 


WORLD'S EASIEST CLOSING DOORS 
WITH EXCLUSIVE NON-RATTLE 
ROTARY DOOR LOCKS 


* 


WORLD'S ONLY CARS WITH 
AUTOMATIC HILL HOLDER 


* 


EXCLUSIVE NEW EASY PARKING 
STEERING GEAR 


* 


WORLD'S STRONGEST, SAFEST AND 
QUIETEST ALL STEEL BODIES 


ACTUAL 
PHOTOGRAPH 


GAIN Studebaker leads off 
the new motoring year 
with a hit that’s a box office 
sensation! Magnificent new 
President Eights... headliners 
in every inch from top to tires! 
Impressive new low-priced 
Dictators ... the greatest six 
cylinder values ever offered! 
Silvery ‘‘winged victory”’ 
radiator grilles and hood 
louvers! Beautifully rounded 
one-piece hood tops that lift 
up from the front! Sweeping 
air foil fenders! Domed disc 
wheels! And richly 
styled by Helen Dryden, that 
are the largest, most luxurious 


interiors, 


you have ever seen! 

But the real thrill is in driv- 
ing these Studebakers! Do so 
now! See how much more an 
exciting new 1937 Studebaker 
offers than you ever thought a 
littke money would buy! Prices 
are just a few dollars above 
those of lowest priced cars! 





5 PRESIDENT 
SEDANS FREE 


For the Best Forecasts of 
the Presidential Election 


1. Fill in on a post card your 
forecast of the popular vote for 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and for 
Alf M. Landon and PRINT your 
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Democrats Plan for 
Campaign Climax 


ITH the President summoning 

Chairman Farley, Vice President 
Garner and other chieftains of the 
Democratic high command to a po- 
litical council of war at Hyde Park, 
strategic plans for the final intensive 
drive for votes, to be led by Mr. 
Roosevelt himself, took definite shape 
last week. 


Out of the parleys of the party generals emerged 
conclusion that the Midwest farm belt is a crucial 
battleground, to be made the terrain of the New 
Deal’s major offensive. Two Western Presidential! 
speaking trips, one to end at Chicago, the other to 
take Mr. Roosevelt as far as Denver, were projected, 
along with a wind-up tour in the East. 

Meanwhile anticipating and meeting the Landon 
farm belt campaign occupied Democratic attention 
last week. As a counter-offensive to Landon ad- 
vocacy of crop insurance, President Roosevelt sent 
Secretary Wallace a letter indorsing the idea and 
setting up a committee to study application of the 
policy. Another committee study of improved land 
use was authorized and the President wrote several 
Congressmen advocating Federal financing of farm 
tenant land purchases. 

Secretary Wallace, summoned to Hyde Park to 
confer on agricultural problems, went on the air 
Friday night in a radio rebuttal to the Landon 
farm speeches. Senator Joseph T. Robinson also 
issued a challenge to Gov. Landon to explain the 
“inconsistencies” of his farm program, claiming the 
budget could not be balanced at the same time farm 
cash benefits and adequate unemployment relief 
were continued. In a statement answering the 
Landon Minneapolis speech on trade treaties, Sec- 
retary of State Hull said the Kansas Governor's 
principles of reciprocity would render such a pro- 
gram “completely sterile and make it thus a sham 
and a fraud.” 

Another Cabinet member, Treasury Secretary 
Morgenthau, swung into action in defense of 
the President’s monetary policies, answering charges 
of Senator Vandenberg (Rep.) of Michigan that 
dollar devaluation had dangerously increased hold- 
ings of American securities by foreigners. Mr. Mor- 
genthau said there was no cause for alarm, that 
such investments instead reflected confidence. 


ROOSEVELT-SMITH RADIO DUEL 

Campaign interest was livened last week by pros- 
pect of President Roosevelt and his erstwhile friend 
but present foe, former Gov. Al Smith, making ra- 
dio speeches not only the same day but at the same 
hour. After arrangements had been made to broad- 
cast Gov. Smith’s speech, under auspices of the 
Independent Coalition of American Women, Oct. 1, 
the Democratic National Committee bought up re- 
maining available radio facilities for a simultaneous 
Pittsburgh speech by the President. 

Some commentators suggested this was a stategic 
attempt of Chairman Farley to “blanket” the Smith 
speech. But the Brown Derby wearer extricated 
himself from the “coincidence” by wiring Mr. 
Roosevelt that in deference to the Presidential of- 
fice, he was going to postpone his speech a half hour 
to give Mr. Roosevelt a “nation-wide audience’— 
which meant that Gov. Smith would also have his 
nation-wide audience, and the last word in what 
may turn out to be the campaign’s closest approach 
to a direct joint debate between the present and 
former Democratic Presidential standard-bearers. 

While the White House sharply answered Hearst 
charges of “red” support of the Roosevelt candidacy 
(see column 2) leftist and labor elements that hope 
to develop a new farmer-labor party alignment be- 
fore the 1940 election moved to give more integrated 
and intensive support for the New Deal national 
ticket this year. The newly formed Progressive Na- 
tional Committee, headed by Senator La Follette 
(Prog.) decided after a conference of leaders to 
merge its campaign efforts with Labor’s Nonpartisan 
League for the Reelection of President Roosevelt, 
headed by Major George L. Berry. Senator La Fol- 
lette said cooperation of other pro-Roosevelt “non- 
partisan” groups would be sought. 


APPEAL FOR NEGRO VOTES 

The Democratic drive to capture colored votes was 
strongly pushed last week by the Good Neighbor 
League, Inc., which, with financial backing of the 
Democratic National Committee, has been conduct- 
ing a campaign especially among clergymen and 
Negroes. Fifteen thousand Negroes at an Emanci- 
pation Day rally in New York City, and others at 
rallies in 25 other cities, hooked up with the key- 
meeting by radio, heard Donald Richberg compare 
Mr. Roosevelt with Presfdent Lincoln as a second 
emancipator. 

The meeting adopted resolutions urging Negroes 
to “carry forward the real spirit of Abraham Lin- 
coln” by supporting President Roosevelt, after a 
letter from the President had been read urging 
Negroes to “show intelligence, industry and forti- 
tude in striving for the best our democracy offers.” 
Senator Wagner of New York told the rally he ex- 
pects the next Congress will pass a Federal anti- 
lynching law. Other speakers included Negro 
clergymen, as well as Dr. Stanley High, president 
of the Good Neighbor League, and Representative 
Caroline O’Day of New York. 


FOEMEN MEET AT FORUM 

The New York Herald Tribune Current Problems 
forum last week included speeches by several Dem- 
ocratic leaders, among them President Roosevelt, 
Secretary Wallace and Chairman Farley—who 
smilingly shared the platform with his Republican 
rival, Chairman Hamilton. The President in his 
address urged tolerance and good temper in po- 
litical discussion. (For full text of his speech, see 
Page 5.) 

A leg fracture suffered in an auto trailer acci- 
dent last week ended the honeymoon campaign 
tour Mrs. Ruth Bryan Owen Rohde, daughter of 
the late William Jennings Bryan, had been mak- 
ing with her bridegroom, Capt. Boerge Rohde of 
the Danish Royal Guards. But into the New York 
State election battle was mustered a corps of cam- 
paigners used to giving professional defiance to 
bone-break risks. Jack Dempsey, former heavy- 
weight fight champion, collected a group of wrest- 
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THE FORUM—A SOUNDING-BOARD FOR POLITICAL PRINCIPLES 
tional Committee, and John M. Hamilton, Chairman of the Republican 
National Committee (center photo, left to right), shared the platform 
from which they spoke on the programs of their respective parties, 
while Earl Browder (right photo), Communist nominee for the Presi- 
dency, outlined the issues from his party’s viewpoint. In all, the forum 
heard addresses from seven Presidential candidates. 


ALL shades of political expression were offered during the course of 

the New York Herald Tribune’s annual forum on current problems. 
From the right-wing to the extreme left of the left-wing, candidates for 
the Presidency either appeared in person to deliver addresses or had pre- 
pared speeches read to the audience, as was the case with Governor Lan- 
James A. Farley, Chairman of the Democratic Na- 


don (left photo). 
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Campaign ‘Red’ Fire Flares 


White House Pours on Water; Others 
Help Publisher Hearst Add Fuel 


«6JQED” fire flared and sputtered in the national 

campaign last week. Hearst newspapers 
started to kindle it with editorial accusation that 
President Roosevelt is being supported by alien 
and subversive elements hostile to the American 
system of Government. 

But before the Hearst editorial had flickered in 
public, the President, tipped off in advance, antici- 
pated it with a snarp White House statement say- 
ing the Hearst charges were “conceived in malice 
and born of political spite... to ‘frame’ the Ameri- 
can people. The President does not want and does 
not welcome the vote or support of any individua! 
or group taking orders from alien sources.” 


THE HEARST ATTACK 


Thus was interest in the attack widened and 
Publisher Hearst had a national sounding board 
for his rejoinder. Mr. Roosevelt, said Mr. Hearst, 
had “repudiated” the Democratic platform and 
“adopted the platform of the Karl Marx Socialists’; 
he had “sent Secretary Tugwell to preach Bolshevik 
doctrines throughout the country, to array class 
against class, and to urge that the farmers and the 
workers ‘surge forward’—as, by the way, they have 
been doing so conspicuously in Spain—to establish 
a class government”; the President had made an 
Administration spokesman of Donald Richberg, 
“who has said exultingly that ‘the revolution is not 
coming—it is here’”; the President had “compelled 
the recognition of the bloody dictatorship of Stalin 
in Moscow—a dictatorship born in riot and revolu- 
tion and sustained by murder and plunder,” and 
“this Bolshevist tyranny in Russia has ordered all 
its Bolshevists, Socialists, Communists and revolu- 
tionists in the United States to support Mr. 
Roosevelt.” 

From this beginning the discussion ramified into 
a national symposium to which party undits and 
press commentators contributed their varying 
views. 


CHAIRMAN HAMILTON’S VIEWS 


From Republican Chairman Hamilton came a 
demand for the President, if he disavows support 
by Reds, to repudiate, as an approved Democratic 
elector in New York State, David Dubinsky, “who 
rendered financial aid to Communists in Spain so 
that they might continue to horrify the civilized 
world with their murders of clergymen and their 
pillaging of churches. ... Mr. Dubinsky sent $5,000 
to Spanish Communists and boasted of raising 
$78,000.” 

From Mr. Dubinsky, president of the Interna- 
tional Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, came the 
retort: “The charge is ludicrous; I’ve always 
fought Communists.” The money his union sent to 
Spain did not go to the Spanish government, he 





+ said, but to the Spanish international trade unions’ 


federation, for use of the Red Cross. 

From Communist Presidential Candidate Earl 
Browder, speaking at a New York City forum, came 
explanation that while he regretted decision of pro- 
gressive elements to “rely upon Roosevelt na- 
tionally this year,” the Communist party considers 
itself part of the “people’s front” campaign waged 
by progressives in hope of later development of 
a new Farmer-Labor party. As for Governor 
Landon, Mr. Browder characterized him as “the 
most negative and colorless candidate ever seen in 
American politics in the memory of living man.” 


SOCIALIST COURSE INDEPENDENT 


From Socialist Presidential Candidate Norman 
Thomas, speaking at the National Press Club in 
Washington, came assurance of an independent 
course by the Socialist party and jabs at Com- 
munist party strategy aimed not to hurt Mr. 
Roosevelt. 

From Union Party Presidential Candidate Wil- 
liam Lemke, speaking in New York City, came the 
statement: “I do not charge that the President of 
this nation is a Communist, but I do charge that 
Browder, Dubinsky and other Communist leaders 
have laid their cuckoo eggs in his Democratic nest 
and that he is hatching them. The American peo- 
ple demand that he roll those eggs out of the Demo- 
cratic party.” From Mr. Lemke’s chief supporter, 
Father Coughlin, came assertion that the President 
has surrounded himself with a “conglomeration of 
Radicals and Communists” and that Communist 
Candidate Browder is actively supporting the 
Roosevelt candidacy. 

Thus, fanned by the White House protestations, 
Mr. Hearst's “red” fire candle spread out into quite 
a showy rhetorical bonfire. 





Latest Straw Vote Trends 


WITH half a million votes counted, this week’s 

Literary Digest returns show Landon leading 
Roosevelt 3 to 2. A Republican majority is indi- 
cated in 13 of the 21 States thus far polled. The 
eight States giving Roosevelt preferences are all 
in the “solid South.” 

In the “grass roots” poll conducted by the Ameri- 
can Press, with returns gathered by 3,000 weekly 
newspapers, the count of 680,000 ballots currently 
shows Landon a 5 to 3 favorite over Roosevelt in 
small towns and rural areas. Landon leads in all 
but eight of the 41 States thus far polled. 

The American Institute of Public Opinion this 
week offers a break-down of the political prefer- 
ences of age groups. It shows that a majority of 
voters under 44 years of age favor Roosevelt, while 
a majority above that age will vote for Landon. 
The Institute also presents a poll on the war refer- 
endum issue in which 71 per cent of those polled 
say Congress should not decide to enter any war 
without first submitting the question to national 
popular vote. 
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LEADING THE “PROGRESSIVE-LABOR” ROOSEVELT CAMPAIGN 





Probing Campaign Tactics 


Senate Committee Takes Up G. O. P. 
Defi About “Politics in Relief” 


*¢] |NLESS your committe has cotton stuffed in its 

ears and blinders over its eyes it cannot fail 
to see the hard hand of the so-called Democrats 
holding the threat of unemployment over the 
voters on the WPA.” 

Thus challenged by Senator James J. Davis 
(Rep.) of Pennsylvania, Senator Augustine Loner- 
gan (Dem.) announces that his Senate campaign 
investigating committee at its meeting called for 
this week will take up long-bruited Republican 
charges of “politics in relief” in Pennsylvania, 

The committee also faces demands for probing 
charges of alleged abuse of franking privileges in 
the recent Michigan primary by Senator Joseph 
Guffey, head of the Democratic Senatorial cam- 
paign committee, and others. 
begun and dropped by postal authorities. Be- " 
mands that Senator Lonergan’s committee investi- 
gate are made by Louis B. Ward and George 
W. Welsh, losing Democratic candidates for the 
Michigan Senatorship and Governorship, and by 
Senator Arthur Vandenberg (Rep.) 

Also pending on the Lonergan committee’s 
agenda is action on reports of its investigators 
concerning alleged coercion by Republican em- 
ployers in Pennsylvania and on political expendi- 
tures in Michigan and Maine. A week after the 
Maine election, the committee reported Democrati¢ 
expenditures of $23,347 in the Pine Tree State cam- 
paign. Republican campalgners protested “un- 
fairness” in the committee’s action in revealing 
Republican expenditures just before the election 
but withholding Democratic figures till afterward. 

Up till now the committee’s active personnel has 
consisted entirely of pro-New Dealers. Last week, 
however, Senator LaFollette (Prog.) resigned, to be 
replaced by Senator Lynn Frazier (Rep.) of North 
Dakota, and the fifth member of the committee, 
Senator Austin (Rep.), returned from a European 
trip that kept him away from committee meetings. 


Communism On the Air 


FCC Forces Protesting Station 
To Give Browder Broadcasts 


(COMMUNISM scored a “free speech” victory last 

week when Pittsburgh Radio Station WCAE 
of the NBC chain under threat of revocation of its 
charter by the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion reversed a previous decision against broad- 
casting speeches of Communist Presidential Can- 
didate Earl Browder. The station is one of several 
owned by Hearst interests. 

Emil J. Gough, vice president of the station, 
wrote the FCC that WCAE will broadcast Commu- 
nist speeches under protest and in continued be- 
lief that the Americar Communist party holds 
its charter from the Communist International in 
Moscow and aims “to overthrow the present form 
of Government in the United States by force.” 
Representations protesting against the FCC posi- 
tion that Communist speeches be treated on an 
equality with other political speeches were made 
by the National Civic Federation and the New Jer- 
sey branch of the National Sentinels. 

While gaining “freedom of the air,” Candidate 
Browder has had his difficulties in trying to make 
platform appearances. When he found the meeting 
hall door chained and locked against him in 
Tampa, Fla., he wired President Roosevelt a pro- 
test that he had been “illegally and forcefully pre- 
vented” from speaking by “lawless elements.” His 
train at Atlanta, Ga., was met by police. “We 
don’t like that stuff in Atlanta,” said Police Chief 
T. O. Sturdivant. Provincetown, Mass., where the 
Pilgrims first anchored the “Mayflower,” also last 
week decided to ban Communist meetings. 

Not Communists but Republicans found them- 
selves in official disfavor when they were refused 
use of the Anderson, S. C., court house where Demo- 
cratic campaign rallies are held. “No Republican 
meetings are going to be held in the court house so 
long as I am custodian,” said Bogue Young, court 


An investigation was _ 
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Republicans Battle 
To Win Farm Belt 


OVERNOR LANDON’S bid for 
vital votes of the Midwest Agri- 
cultural States carried him on a 
speaking tour through Iowa, Missouri, 
Minnesota and Wisconsin last week. 
Sharp were his criticisms of New Deal 
agricultural policy as in three main 
addresses and numerous short back- 
platform speeches he gave an exposi- 
tion of the farm program he will at- 
tempt to carry out if elected. 


In his first main address of the week to an audi- 
ence of 25,000 at the Des Moines State fair grounds, 
he promised to redeem “outstanding obligations” of 
the present Administration to farmers, said cash 
benefits would be continued, advocated crop insur- 
ance, soil conservation and tenant loans. But he 
declared the Republican program would not seek to 
subsidize scarcity and corporate farming and would 
“eliminate all excuse for paying $785,000 in one year 
to a sugar corporation, or $155,000 to a packing come 
pany for its hcg operations, or $301,000 to a British 
cotton company.” (The Des Moines speech in full 
text will be found on Page 8). 


TRADE TREATIES ASSAILED 

At Minneapolis, attacking the New Deal reciprocal 
trade treaties, Gov. Landon said they had “sold the 
American farmer down the river.” Importations 
under the Canadian treaty have caused a 25 per 
cent drop in American cheese and cattle prices, he 
charged, and under all the trade treaties farm im- 
ports have increased three tmes as fast as exports, 
with resultant harm to the farmers’ domestic mar- 
ket. Declaring himself a believer in the reciprocity 
principle, he said, however, it should be wisely lim- 
ited to items that do not compete with American 
products, and schedules should not be secretly 
framed in “star chamber sessions.” 

Opposed is Governor Landon, he avowed, to iso- 
lationist doctrines of narrow nationalism that cur- 
tail commerce and prosperity. “The great enemy 
of world trade today,” he asserted, “is not the fair 
protection of efficient American producers and la- 
borers. It is the war-inspired doctrine of isola- 
tion and its resulting demands for self-sufficiency.” 

Into the neighboring dairy State of Wisconsin 
Gov. Landon carried continued attack on the “eco- 
nomic crime” of the trade treaties which he said 
have “tossed away our home markets like so much 
rubbish.” His Wisconsin tour came to a climax 
with an address at Milwaukee Saturday night on 
social security. 

While Gov. Landon concentrated the third of his 
speaking drives in the Midwest, his running-mate, 
Col. Frank Knox, arrived home in Chicago at end of 
a 22,000-mile tour of 25 States. 

“This Landon thing is coming across the prairies 
like a tidal wave,” he declared. “I am confident of 
the outcome.” 

Republican viewpoints were presented in the New 
York Herald Tribune Forum on Current Problems 


“last week by former President Hoover and Chair- 


man Hamilton. Governor Landon sent a message to 
the forum which is published in full text on Page 5. 

Chairman Hamilton in a Wilmington, Del., speech 
last week derided as a transparent pretense Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s claims that his recent trips and 
speeches have all been “non-political.” Mr. Roose- 
velt did not trouble to make a “non-political” trip 
to the Midwest when it was scourged by the 1934 - 
drought at a time the President was not worried 
about getting votes in a national election, the G. O. 
P. chairman commented. 


“ROOSEVELT SHRINES” ATTACKED 


Featuring continued attack last week by the Re- 
publican National Committee on alleged WPA abuses 
was the charge that relief workers are being paid 
out of tax money to erect “Roosevelt shrines” in 
Pennsylvania — elaborately landscaped roadside 
“monuments” with signs urging votes for the New 
Deal. New Republican charges of WPA “ineffi- 
ciency, graft, pay roll padding, intimidation and po- 
litical discrimination against workers” were made 
last week with illustrative incidents cited in Ohio, 
New York, New Jersey, Indiana, Illinois and Michi- 
gan as well as Pennsylvania. 

Republican headquarters continued to challenge 
Attorney General Cummings to follow up with 
prosecutions his warnings based on a Federal statute 
against revealing what part taxes play in food costs. 

“Will the New Deal now attempt to persecute the 
corner butcher for telling the housewife how much 
of the cost of pork chops goes into New Deal taxes?” 
a Republican National Committee statement de- 
manded. “The Republican committee does not be- 
lieve that the Roosevelt-Farley regime will care to 
carry such an issue to the people, despite the At- 
torney General’s threats.” 

The Democratic drive for Northern Negro votes 
resulted last week in a counter-thrust when a meet- 
ing of 200 New York Negro clergymen went on rec- 
ord for election of Governor Landon and deprecated 
what they termed the attempt of the Democratic 
party to create the impression it had support of the 
Negro churches by staging “religious jazz shows” 
under aegis of the Good Neighbor League. They 
criticized particularly the Good Neighbor League’s 
use of an Emancipation Day rally for Democratic 
partisan purposes and passed a resolution condemn- 
ing the “national Jim Crow policy” of the Roose- 
velt Administration. 


CLAIM VETERANS WERE SNUBBED 


The President’s absence from Washington and 
the reviewing stand when Civil War veterans 
marched in what was scheduled to be the final 
grand review of the G. A. R. last week was sharply 
scored in a radio release from the National Repub- 
lican Congressional Committee. The President ab- 
sented himself from Washington during the en- 
campment, it was charged, to attend a Hyde Park 
“conference with political lieutenants about the 
prospects of his campaign for reelection,” and “so 
the old soldiers of the G. A. R. in their last parade 
in the Nation’s Capital had no President of the 
United States to greet them. It was the first time 
they had been thus ignored in the history of their 
parades in Washingon. Many of the old soldiers 
resented what they considered a Presidential lack 
of appreciation of the services they had rendered 
the Nation in preserving the Union, and Landon 
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Sunflowers began to appear as if by magic in the 
lapels of the coats of the aged ‘Boys in Blue.’” 


lers to go with him on a Roosevelt political tour. 
Mr. Dempsey will handle the oratory while the 
other athletes put on wrestling “shows. 


NATIONAL Progressives, headed by Senator La Follette and the Labor Non-Partisan League, 
~ of which Maj. George L. Berry is president, join forces to back President Roosevelt for re-elec- 
tion in November. Left to right: Sidney Hillman, Senator La Follette, Maj. Berry and John L. Lewis. 


clerk. “I’m not going to have the building over- 
run by Negroes and a few miscellaneous whites.” 
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LABOR: SPOTLIGHT ON STR 





Senate Committee Unfolds Story of Agencies 


|! employes a witness estimated that 


That Supply Spies, ‘Guards’ Munitions 





for the first time on an offi- 

cial screen a picture of the 
strike breaking business is be- 
ing projected. After months of 
labor by its investigators, the 
Senate committee on civil lib- 
erties began last week to pre- 
sent to the public evidence that 
strike breaking is not only a 
business but a business which 
grows fat on industrial strife. 


The committee, headed by Sena- 


tor Robert M. La Follette, Jr., | 


(Prog.) of Wisconsin, had been han- 
dicapped by the refusal of the offi- 
cers of six detective agencies to an- 
swer its summons to appear and by 
the refusal of the companies to 
hand over documents demanded. A 
Federal grand jury in the District of 
Columbia indicted six officers of 
these firms last week for contempt 
of the committee. 

Failure to produce records was 
partially overcome by obtaining pa- 


per scraps thrown out as waste by | 


several companies and their branch- 
es, the scraps later being assembled 
into the form of the original letters. 
With these as aids, many witnesses 
were called and questioned, chiefly 
persons who are or have been em- 
ployed by the Railway Audit and 
Inspection Co. 


MANY PLANTS IN THE PICTURE 
Typical elements in the picture 
which emerged were: 
A major part of the Company’s 
business is the supplying of spies 
to industrial firms that wish to com- 


bat unionization of their workers. | 


Closely linked with this activity 


is the supplying of strike breakers | 


(“finks”) for use in keeping plants 
open once a strike has been called 
and armed guards (“nobles”) to pro- 
tect property. 

A subsidiary of the company man- 
ufactures munitions. In one case 
described in the hearings, an order 
of munitions was sold to a police 
department but was promptly turned 
over to an industrial firm after de- 
livery. One manufacturers’ associ- 


; ation acted as agent in supplying | 
} member firms with munitions. 
The customers of the company | 


included many of the leading in- 
dustrial corporations of America, en- 


gaged in such fields as railroads, | 


banking, utilities, steel, automobiles, 
electrical manufacturing and tex- 
tiles. 


The company’s profit in the four | 
| to be no ground for disqualification. 


depression years of 1932-1935 ex- 


| ceeded a million dollars. 
Pay scales ranged from $50 a | 
week for espionage on unions to | 


$250 up for acting as lieutenants of 
Strike breaking crews. In many 
cases, however, part of the pay has 
to be split with those higher up in 
the organization. 


ANTI-UNION SPY ACTIVITIES 


Two te¢hniques of espionage were 


described. One consists of posing as | 
@ union man and working one’s way | 


upward into an official union office. 
From this vantage point, it becomes 
easy to obtain data for secret re- 
ports to the agency employing the 
spy. In one such instance brought 
out in the hearings, a spy had got 
himself hired as an organizer by 
the committee now endeavoring to 
unionize the steel industry. 

The other technique is to “hook” 
union members. By this is meant 
the obtaining of information from 
some union member by posing as a 
minority stockholder, for instance, 
or newspaper man. The victim most 
sought is one who is in financial 
difficulties or has large domestic re- 
sponsibilities. Some of the informa- 
tion may be paid for. Then, when 
the union member learns to whom 


he has disclosed information, he is | 


threatened with exposure unless he 
discloses more. He is thus trans- 
formed into an ally of the interests 


|} that seek to undermine the union. 


One witness, telling of having been 


| “hooked” in this way, declared that | 


he had been forced to “sell out” two 
friends of long standing, the excuse 
being that he had a wife and three 
children to support. In this case, 
however, the “hooked” man’s re- 
ports were dictated by union lead- 
ers by arrangement and eventually 


| wages. 


IKE-BREAKING 


become a suspect to the detective 
agency. 
In one group of strike-breaking 


70 per cent of those on the pay roll 
had been “hooked.” They included 
a number of officers of labor unions. 


| RECRUITING SYSTEM 


One agency employe of many 
years standing told of the way in 
which strike breakers are recruited. 
Chiefly, he said, they are picked up 
in cheap hotels and offered high 
Lack of skill in the work 
they are ostensibly to do was said 


Guards were said to be chosen 
chiefly for their courage and 
Strength. The percentage of those 
having criminal records was de- 
clared to be high. One of the wit- 


| nesses before the committee ac- 


knowledged 14 convictions, including 
one for being a “fence” in disposing 


| of stolen goods. 


| SELLING THE SERVICE 


Another witness recited chapter | 


and verse of a long story of violence 
provoked by guards so as to demon- 


' Strate to the company fighting a 
| strike that more guards should be 


hired. 
This grim form of salesmanship 


| was declared to have resulted in the 


death of three guards on one oc- 
casion, shot apparently by machine 
guns in the hands of other guards. 
On another occasion pickets were 
electrocuted as a result of charging 


| @ fence with electricity. 


On other occasions guards were 
said to have been ordered to “slug” 
pickets or to have been sent out dis- 
guised as pickets so as to provoke 


| hostilities. 


Another type of service given by 
at least one “espionage agency” was 
described by a former officer as 
selling to employers constitutions 
for company unions. This agency 
also undertook campaigns directed 
against municipal power plants. 


“FIRST GAS MAP OF AMERICA” 

Among the exhibits presented to 
the committee was the so-called 
“first gas map of America.” It show- 
ed the location of sales of gas bombs 
and equipment made to industrial 
firms. The total of such sales from 
three firms in three recent years was 
declared to total $486,000. 

An officer of a chemical firm 
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testified to having sold gas bombs 
to coal operators, the purpose be- 
ing to flood all “bootleg” mine shafts 
with gas which would remain there 
about ten days and _ discourage 
bootleggers from entering. The The witness who described this | 
operators’ association footed the transaction defended the sale of | 
bill. weapons for use in strikes thus: in accordance with 

Bootleg mines are those worked | “There are two sides to this strik- 


and sell it for what it will bring. 
The gas intended for use, but never 
used, was declared to be relatively 
harmless. 


then refuse to let 


thing.” 


by trespassers, who take the coal | ing business. When strikers shoot 
guards through the stomach and 
doctors go into 
the plant to treat them, I think it’s 


time to use gas or bullets or some- 


conducted 
a resolution of tion. 
the Senate passed last June. A pre- 


This inquiry is be 


liminary inquiry had disclosed what 
the committee declared was evidence 
| of a wide-spread system of antie 
union terrorism, and the Senate then 
| voted to empower the committee to 
make this more thorough investiga- 


Joun W. TAyYLor. 














SPEEDING across the landscape at 60 to 80 miles an hour without 
traffic light or motor cycle to stop you .. . with your mind absolutely 
at ease — that's the way to travel! Any time. Anywhere. 


But there's more to it than that. A ticket in a Pennsylvania coach now 
costs only 2c a mile. And for the luxury of Pullman travel . . . a rail 
fare of only 3c a mile. So when you can travel so safely at such 
speed on the heaviest rail and finest roadbed in America why 
even consider any other mode of transportation? Whether “there” 


is 50 miles or 500. ' 
/ 


YOU CAN SLEEP eZ - 
ON THE SHORTEST ROUTE q plus 
BETWEEN EAST AND WEST yENDLINESS 
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NEW FALL SCHEDULES SHOW 
IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS! 
More trains ... faster trains .; . added 
coach service on blue ribbon flyers en- 
able you to take full advantage of 
Pennsylvania Railroad service at the 


NEW LOW FARES 


New York to Chicago 
9 fost flyers daily 
including new 17-hour, 10-minute train— 
The RED ARROW 
lv. New York , 5 5 « 4:10 P. M. (E.S.T.) 
Ar. Chicago 9:20 A. M. (E.S.T.) 
Chicago to New York 
10 fast flyers daily .. . headed by 
BROADWAY LIMITED 
lv. Chicago. 5. os 4:30 P. M. (E.S.T.) 
Ar. New York . 5. « 9:00 A. M. (E.S.T.) 
lv. New York . . . . 5:30 P. M. (E.S.T.) 
Ar. Chicago . . 4 » 10:00 A. M. (E.S.T.) 


For other important improvements to 
and from New York, Chicago, Washing- 
ton, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Boston and throughout the 
Pennsylvania System, see new time 
tables . .. consult ticket agents. 
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It takes 3 long years 
to cure and age tobacco 


for Chesterfields 


You can’t make a good cigarette 
in a hurry. While the world whirls 
through space to measure off the 
years, Chesterfield’s mild, ripe to- 
baccos are packed away in ware- 
houses—ageing and maturing for 
mildness and better taste. 


And keep this in mind... 


It’s a long slow process, this mel- 
lowing of cigarette tobacco, but 
it’s the only way yet discovered 
to produce a milder better-tasting 
cigarette. 
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Full text of address deliver- 
ed by Governor Landon of 
Kansas, the Republican nomi- 
nee for the Presidency, at Des 
Moines, Iowa, Sept. 22: 


We. are here for a frank discussion 

of the needs of farming. You 
want to know what policies the 
farmers can count on from the Re- 
publican party. My purpose is to 
tell you. 

Most of my life, private and pub- 
lic, has been spent in close contact 
with farmers. For four years I 
have had the honor of being Gov- 
ernor of a great agricultural State. 
I know the aspirations of farm 
folks. 

They want to have the same 
chance and the same protection in 
the market as other American in- 
dustries. They want a_ settled, 
workable, national policy for agri- 
culture. 


WHAT FARMERS DESIRE 

And I know that above all else 
they want no system which penal- 
izes plenty and rewards scarcity. 
The American farmer wants to pro- 
duce without fear. 

There is no greater satisfaction 
than in owning the piece of land 
that a man and his family call 
home. There is a feeling of part- 
nership in a common undertaking 
among husband and wife and chil- 
dren that is more possible on the 
farm than anywhere else. 

There is nothing more satisfying 
than raising good crops, having a 
crib full of corn, plenty of hay in 
the mow. or stack, and hogs and 
cattle fattening in the feedlot. 

As one of my farmer friends re- 
cently said to me, and said with all 
reverence, “Lord, I wish we could 
have those things again!” 


A “NATIONAL QUESTION” 

For fifteen years we have been 
struggling with what has been 
called “the farm question.” It is 
not a farm question but a national 
question. 

It is a question’ of whether the 
farmer and his family will be able 
to buy the things they need— 
whether they’ll be able to maintain 
the full American standard of liv- 
ing. 

It is a question of whether the 
rest of our people will be able to 
trade a part of their products to 
the man on the land for three 
square meals a day. 

All the farmer asks is that his in- 
come be on a parity with the rest 
of the nation; that he may enjoy 
the same standard of life; that his 
home be made secure; and that he 
be able to build up a reserve for 
the future. 

It is to the direct interest of the 
consumers and other producers of 
this nation that the farmer be a 
good provider and a good customer. 

I know that these aims can not 
be realized over night. Miracles 





Gotham is such an 
exciting surprise. The 
same elegance is 
there the same 
gentility ... the same 
wealth of tradition— 
but now, harmonicus- 
ly blended a set- 
ting of ultra smart 
modernity. The new 
Gold Room Cocktail 
Lounge with Raoul 
Lipoff and his orches- 
tra, and the Alpine 
Grill will add im- 
measurably to your 
visit. Here you will 
find not only conve- 
nient location and 
unexcelled cuisine 
but also real value in 
fine living. Rates from 


$4.00. 
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PROGRAM FOR FARM PROSPERITY 





System of Benefit Payments Promised 


are no more common in Washing- 
ton than they are in Des Moines. 

To get a real solution we must 
have a well-rounded program—a 
program that will meet, not only 
the present emergency, and the im- 
mediate future, but also the long- 
time pull! 

The Republican platform offers 
just such a program. By it we are 
pledged: 

To meet, to the fullest extent, the 
present distress caused by the 
drought. 

To make the farm standard of liv- 
ing secure, by protecting the income 
of the farm family. 

To guard the food supply of the 
nation by preserving our soil and 
other natural resources through 
sound conservation and 


| policies. 


To protect the farm and the rest 
of the country from ruinous debt 
and taxation. 

This program not only takes care 
of the present, if not only safe- 
guards the farm family while we 
are working toward the necessary 


| adjustments of the future, but it 
| provides a settled, workable, national 


policy for agriculture. 


CONTINUANCE OF RELIEF 


Before I go into a discussion of | 


| this program let me make this one 


point absolutely clear. 
elected, I shall fulfill all outstanding 


| obligations made by the present Ad- 


| 


ministration with 
farmer. 

By this I mean that those who 
have carried out their end of the 
bargain will receive the checks due 
them. . 

I am equally emphatic in my views 
on meeting the suffering caused by 
the present drought. We will use 


| the full power of Government to re- 


lieve the present distress. 

Those of our farmers hard hit by 
the drought will be generously pro- 
vided for until they can raise a 


of relief checks! It means as well, 
in the case of many farmers, seed 
loans and other nécessary« assist- 
ance in order that the farmer may 


, get started again. 
Where such help is needed, we | 
will give it promptly. There will be 


no waste and no politics. — 
Let me repeat this part of the 


| Republican program. We will not 


| our cities. 


allow needless suffering in this 
country— either on our farms or in 
We are determined to 
extend every reasonable aid to our 


people to get them back on a self- 


supporting basis in the shortest pos- 


| sible time. 


| PROBLEM OF SURPLUS PRODUCTS 








| 


Now I turn to our policies which 
deal with the future! 
For many years farmers produc- 


ing crops of which there is normally 


an exportable surplus have worked 
under a handicap. I mean such 
staple products as hogs, wheat, cot- 
ton and tobacco. 

The surplus is sold on world mar- 
kets and the price of the entire crop 
is affected by what the surplus will 
bring. Tariff protection for these 
products, generally speaking, is in- 
effective, except when there is a 
shortage. This handicap has be- 
come increasingly severe in recent 
years. 

Today, policies of foreign nations 
are shaped principally by imperial- 
istic aims and the fears they create. 
World markets are largely closed to 
our agricultural surpluses. Our for- 
eign competitors are aided by Gov- 
ment subsidies. 

So long as this is the case, the 
cards are stacked against our farm- 
ers. 

Sometime there again will be nor- 
mal world conditions. In the mean- 
time, those of. our farmers with 
exportable surpluses will remain at 
a disadvantage with our other pro- 
ducers. 


PROMISE OF CASH BENEFITS 


The Republican party proposes to 
offset these disadvantages by the 
payment of cash benefits. These 
cash benefits will be limited to the 
production level of the family-type 
farm. 

We are pledged by our platform— 
I quote: “To provide, in the case 
of agricultural products of which 
there are exportable surpluses, the 
payment of reasonable benefits 
upon the domestically consumed 
portion of such crops, in order to 
inake the tariff effective.” 

This means that our farmers will 
receive an American and not a for- 
eign price for their products. 

This is the first time this prin- 
ciple has been put forward by a 
major political party. Such protec- 
tion is simply common fairness to 
the farmer. It will act as insur- 
ance until long-time programs of 


land-use 





| surplus removal and land use can 


be brought into effect. 


I will stand by this pledge. In 


| doing so, I shall call on the states- 





If I am | 


the American | 


| kets. 





, ; d ; ested in Kansas. 
crop. This means the continuation | 


manship of both parties and will 
consult and work with responsible 
farmers and farm leaders. 


SAFEGUARDING FEED RESERVES 
We are going to see to it that the 
farmer whose crops have to be sold 
on a world market gets the equiva- 
lent of a really effective tariff. 
One thing we have learned from 
past experience is this: We can 
not let temporary surpluses de- 


| stroy the standard of living of the 


farm family. 

As part of the plan for removing 
the depression effect of surpluses 
I shall propose an amendment to 
the Federal 
that reserves of feed, such as corn, 
can be carried on the farm. 

We have learned from painful ex- 
perience that the overfilled crib 
may quickly become the empty 
crib. It is to the advantage of both 
the producer and the consumer— 
and the farmer is both when it 
comes to feed crops—that these con- 
ditions be evened out as much as 


possible. 


CREDIT FACILITIES PLANNED 

Under this amendment the tarm- 
er who stores his grain on the farm 
in such a way as to make it in- 
surable will be entitled to a Federal 
warehouse receipt. He then will be 
eligible to borrow from any bank- 
ing agency. 

He will enjoy the same credit 
facilities as are available to owners 
of grain stored in terminal mar- 


on the farm, ready for use or sale 
at any time the farmer cares to 
take up the loan. 


CROP INSURANCE 

I am now going to mention a 
subject that is in neither platform 
—crop insurance. It is a question 
in which we have long been inter- 
In fact, some of 
our Republican leaders in farm 
legislation have been in the fore- 
front in working on it. 

We realize that there are diffi- 
culties. But insurance companies 


| are writing policies today covering 





| 
| 


risks that they did not consider 
feasible a few years ago. I believe 
that the question of crop insurance 
should be given the fullest atten- 
tion. 

We need also to resume our once 
remarkable progress in introducing 
new crops for the use of our lands. 
This work seems to have slowed 
down. Yet it is exactly what the 
Department of Agriculture should 
now be pushing. 

Not only must we take care of 
the problems of the land but we 
must develop more domestic de- 
mand and different uses for the 
products of the land. I am far 


more interested in seeing farmers | 


paid for growing the things we 
know we need than in paying them 
for not growing the things we think 
we don’t need. 


STORY OF THE TRIPLE A 
Most of us cooperated with the 


Triple A in its early days, since we | 


have been promised it was only an 
emergency measure. It was the only 
important agency working for the 
relief of the farm at that time, and 
it was entitled to a fair trial. 

But as the program progressed, 
we discovered that the Administra- 
tion was trying to stretch the Triple 
A into a means for the permanent 
control of American agriculture 
from Washington. 

I cannot agree with such a policy. 
I cannot agree with the President. 
I believe the American farmer 
should be “a lord on his own farm.” 

We were promised that the Triple 
A would be quickly replaced by a 
sound, long-time program. 

But, instead, after crop reduction 
we had crop adjustment, then more 
crop shifting under the Soil Con- 
servation and Domestic Allotment 
Act. The conservation plan was 
not conservation. It was a stop-gap, 
a subterfuge. 

Any one going through the pres- 
ent mixup in an effort to qualify 
for a check will agree with me! No- 
body was fooled, least of all the 
farmer. 


REAL POLICY FOUND LACKING 

Now something else has just been 
announced. Like the automobile 
manufacturers, the Administration 
believes in bringing out a new 
model every year. 

What is the farm policy of this 
Administration? In my opinion it 
has none. After being in power for 
nearly four years, the Administra- 
tion is still without a settled, work- 
able, national policy for agriculture. 
It’s right back where it started 
from! 

Soil conservation—real conserva- 
tion—is a subject close to my heart. 
In Kansas we link soil conservation 


with water conservation and flood 
control into a co-related program. 

More than two years ago I sug- 
gested to the present Administra- 
tion a comprehensive program to 
be administered through joint State 
and Federal action. I requested that 
the Federal Government take lead- 


ership in these policies as a part of | 


its drought program. 
This was not done, but in Kansas 
we went ahead anyway, making ef- 


| fective use of Federal funds pro- 


| ponds, by digging public wells for | 


Warehousing Act so | 


| be done. But we know, as a result of | 
| get 100 times as much as a good 


vided for work relief, by building 


sarms, and constructing a State 
wide system of lakes and municipal 
reservoirs. 

This work, backed by sound land 
policies, has given Kansas a real 
start in the direction of conserva- 
tion. Of course, much remains to 


this experience, that there is such 


| a thing as spending money wisely. 


| FEDERAL-STATE PLAN 


It will be my purpose to cooperate 
with the States in putting into ef- 


fect a real conservation program | 


along broad lines. But we will not 
do this at the expense of dairy and 
livestock producers. 

Where the farmer is unable to af- 
ford proper conservation practices, 
cash payments should be made for 
actual performance. 


gram, with the local administration 


| in the hands of farmers themselves. 


| part of a national land-use program. | 
| Taxes add to the cost of everything 


The grain would be stored | 


Conservation is an _ inseparable 


Through such a program we can 


| ministration 


| eigners. 
| tation of pork products from six- 
| teen different countries. 


There should | 
be State participation in the pro- | 


bring our farm plant into proper | 


balance and gradually shape our 
land resources to their right uses. 


ELIMINATING ABUSES 

The program we propose will put 
an end to the policies of this Ad- 
of trading off the 
American farmer. It will make un- 
necessary giving away the equiv- 
alent of 25,000,000 acres to for- 
It will prevent the impor- 


It will eliminate all 
paying $785,000 in one year to a 
Sugar corporation, or $155,000 to a 
packing company for its hog opera- 


| tions, or $301,000 to a British-owned 


cotton company. And it no longer 
will be possible for a corporation 
farmer to rent Government-con- 
trolled Indian land and get $51,000 
subsidy, or for a garbage feeder to 


Corn Belt farmer. 
TAXATION AND AGRICULTURE 


There is one more important point 
in our program I wish to empha- 
size. This, that we shall “free the 
farm and the rest of the country 
from the impending dangers of ruin- 


| ous debt and taxation.” 


excuse for | 


+ 





+ 





and the farmer is so situated that 


he cannot escape their penalty. 


Further, the taxes reduce the 


ability of the consumer to buy the | 
The Repub- | 


products of the farm. 
lican party proposes to put an end 
to the present waste and extrava- 
gance. 

So much for the main provisions 
of the program which we propose 
for American agriculture. It is a 
program based upon the same prin- 
ciples that farmers have urged for 
years. It follows in the same fur- 
rows that were plowed at the meet- 
ings of the Corn Belt Committee 


| here in Des Moines. 
| TENANT FINANCING 





It offers a practical means to at- 
tain what we have been seeking—a 
free and independent agriculture. 

Today, forty-two farms out of 
every one hundred are operated by 
tenants. Our national welfare de- 
mands that the situation be cor- 
rected. If history teaches us any- 
thing, it teaches that the stability 
of civilization depends upon owner- 
ship of the land by the man who 
works the land. 

It is our pledge to extend within 
the limits of sound finance, ade- 
quate credit at reasonable rates, to 
capable tenants and experienced 
farmers, for the purchase or re- 


| financing of farm homes. 
| “FAMILY TYPE” PHILOSOPHY 


All of you know the rate at which | 


Government spending is going on. 


| The national debt has now reached 


the stupendous figure of 34 billion 
dollars and it is increasing every 
minute. 


You will see that everything I 
have said points to but one end— 
that is, the protection of the family- 
type farm. This philosophy runs 


|} like a thread through the Republi- 


Let us look at this proposition | 


candidly. This increasing debt can 
be paid only by taxation if this is 
to remain an honest Government. 


can platform. 

It is in keeping with the Ameri- 
can tradition, which is based upon 
preserving individual opportunity. 
But you will not find it even men- 
tioned in the platform of the oppos- 
ing party. 

The provisions of adequate credit 











on his own land to maintain the 
reasonable rates that I have just 
mentioned will encourage farm 
ownership. Our program of con- 


[Continued on Page 11.] 





Genuine 
Hospitality 
in New York 


Located on aristocratic 
Park Avenue, this world 
renowned hotel combines 
luxury with Convenience. 


Single Rooms from $5 
Double Rooms from $7 
Suites $10 


Ownership Management 
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WOULD THE FOUNDER HIMSELF PREFER THIS TRAIN? 








I macine George Washington, as returned to 


his country seat at Mount Vernon. 


How would 


he travel? 4 4 We believe the Founder would 


want to share with other world-famous, scasoned 


travelers the luxury of genuine air-conditioning; 


might send back his compliments now and again to 


the chef of the Tavern Car; would marvel at how 


completely his instructions had been carried out— 


to “smooth the road and make easy the way.” 4 4 


In short, no man would enjoy more than the 


Founder, himself, the train on which he could 


Sleep Like a Kitten and arrive Fresh as a Daisy. 








Any ticket agent can route you on The George Washington, The Sportsman, The F. F. V. 


— The Finest Fleet of Air-Conditioned Trains 


Business Trips Cost Less 

Your expenses are substantially re- 
duced with Chesapeake and Ohio’s 
low fares of two cents a mile in Im- 
perial Salon Cars (De Luxe Coaches) 
and three cents a mile in luxurious 
No Pullman _ surcharge. 
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Insist Upon it! 


Through Service for 2c a Mile 
Imperial Salon Cars on The George 
Washington provide through service 
without change between Washington 
and Cincinnati, Louisville, St. Louis, 
Indianapolis and intermediate points. 
Individual revolving arm-chair free! 





-B-O-A-R-D The George Washington!” ST. LOUIS-Union Station: CHICAGO-12th Street Central Station: INDIANAPOLIS-Union Station: 


tation: CINCINNATI-Union Terminal: WASHINGTON-Union Station: PHILADELPHIA-Pennsylvania R. R. Stations: 


LOUISVILLE- 
NEW YORK-Pennsylvania Station. 
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+ TIDE OF WORLD AFFAIRS: AMERICA STUDIES CRISIS ABROAD + 


Thousands of miles of oceans 
appear to be of little moment 
in keeping the rest of the 
world’s troubles out of the 
United States. At least the 
week just past was one of 
those in which events to the 
east and west had their unmis- 
takable repercussions in Wash- 
ington. 


While the franc teetered on its 
high gold pedestal, Washington, 
Paris and London conferred fever- 
ishly on the status of their three 
currencies when the French money 
is slipped to a lower base. 

Army officials poured over maps 
in plotting the tide of the civil war 
in Spain, while international law 
experts searching the tomes of 
principles and precedents studied 
the need for recognition of the bel- 
ligerency of the rebels. 

The Pan American Conference 
planners watched the course of 
events at the League of Nations 
capital with their eye to the effect 
on the conclave set for Buenos Aires 
Dec. 1. Administration leaders 
heard with pleasure the League’s 
Economic Committee commend the 
“most favored nation” trade policy 
of Secretary Hull 

Naval officials studied cables on 
the increasing Sino-Japanese ten- 


+ 





The Orient Have Repercussions Here 


can lives and property in the in- 
ternational settlement of Shanghai. 
x *rk 
‘THE FRANC CRISIS.—By the end 
of the week, pressure against the 
franc brought on by heavy with- 
drawals of gold from the country, 
forced the Blum Government to the 
Step against which so many French 
premiers of late years have stumbled 
—devaluation of the franc. Fear of 
the public engendered by memory 
of the post-war inflation hitherto 
forced ministeries to struggle against 
increasing economic difficulties and 
mounting governtmental costs with- 
out daring to tamper with the cur- 
rency. 

Following the Cabinet meeting 
on Sept. 25, it was announced that 
Parliament would meet in special 
session on Sept. 28 to consider re- 
adjustment of the franc and au- 
thorize the government to requisi- 
tion all gold. Meanwhile, opera- 
tions of stock and commercial ex- 
changes have been suspended until 
further notice, and an official mora- 
torium has been decreed on all com- 


Parliament will sustain M. Blum in 
his recommendations for deprecia- 
tion despite his earlier pledges 
against it, remains an interesting 
question. If the Socialist leader 
goes down to defeat on the issue 
through disintegration of the Front, 
observers predict that his ministry 
will be succeeded by one closer to 
the center, thus moving France away 
from its leftist leanings. 

But the chances for a government 
parliamentary victory have been 
heightened by a significant under- 
Standing struck with the United 
States and Great Britain through 
hurried conferences in London and 
Washington and transatlantic tele- 
phone conversations. The three 
democracies agreed, to quote the 
American Secretary of the Treasury, 
Henry Morgenthau, Jr., “to use ap- 
propriate available resources so as 
to avoid as far as possible any dis- 
turbance of the basis of interna- 
tional exchange resulting from the 
proposed readjustment.” This un- 
derstanding is expected to elim- 
inate consequences which might 


rency war between the latter two 
currencies as a result of French de- 
preciation. 

Prosperity, trade and peace are 
echoed from the three capitals for 
the immediate future as a result of 
the tri-power understanding. Al- 
though the adjusted franc may 
cause a price rise in France, govern- 
ment officials expect off-setting ben- 
efits from export advantages, tour- 
ist receipts, the repatriation of cap- 
ital and an end of hoarding. Ef- 
forts are being made to ease any 
hardships which might fall on the 
small money classes 

Belgium has decided to adhere to 
the agreement and not further de- 
valuate the belga. The Swiss Par- 
liament has been convened for 
Sept. 28 to consider adjustment of 
the Swiss franc. The Netherlands 
is the only remaining section of the 
once powerful gold bloc. 

x~*re 

<PAIN FIGHTS ON.—While Paris 

struggled with its money prob- 
lems the Madrid government strug- 
gled with its fascist rebels. Advance 


for a while that the capital would 
fall into the hands of the up-risers 
before the week was out. The 
American Embassy on Sept. 23 was 
closed to all refugees. 

But in order to repel one column 
advancing on the capital, the loyal- 
ists on Sept. 24 released the flood- 
gates of the Alberche Dam and sent 
a ten-foot wall of water sweeping 
down the valley, carrying rebel men, 
guns, munitions and other provi- 
sions with it. How seriously the un- 
usual attack interfered with the fas- 
cist advance was not immediately 
known. A new zero hour is re- 
ported to be at hand for the 
final drive against Toledo. 

Significantly, the Acting Argen- 
tine Foreign Minister revealed at 
Buenos Aires on the night of Sept. 
25 that “high Spanish authorities 
in Madrid” had asked permission of 
the Argentine government to em- 
bark on an Argentine warship now 
at Alicante. Reports persisted that 
President Azana was among those 
wishing to leave the capital be- 
cause of increasing hopelessness of 
the loyalist cause. 
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French Monetary Problems, Spanish War and New Trouble in 





embassy at Moscow, and dismissing 
from the diplomatic corps the Min- 
ister to Colombia and the Vice Con- 
sul at Buenos Aires. 

Uruguay severed diplomatic rela- 
tions with Spain during the week. 
x * * 

LEAGUE ACCEPTS ETHIOPIA.— 

The problem contronting the 
i7th session of the League As- 
sembly when it met on Sept. 21 had 
to do with recognizing the Ethiopian 
delegation. Italy warned that seat- 
ing Haile Selassie’s representatives 
would impair its collaboration with 
Geneva. 

The decision was placed in the 
hands of the Credentials Committee. 
At first Great Britain and France, 
eager to mollify Italy to keep it 
from Germany and a Fascist line- 
up in Europe, were determined to 
lead in a move to question the 
credentials of the Ethiopian dele- 
gation. Immediately Communist 
Russia, foe of fascism, led the 
smaller states in demanding that 
the “men without a country” be 
seated. It was suggested that the 
World Court be asked for an advis- 
ory opinion on the status of the 
African territory. 

But suddenly, on Sept. 23, in one 
of the most dramatic up-sets Geneva 
has witnessed in some time, Great 
Britain and France abandoned their 
fight, and the Credentials Commit- 
tee reported to the Assembly (Italy 


adopted the report 39 to 4 with six 
abstaining. Albania, Austria, Ecua- 
dor and Hungary voted against it. 

Il Duce and his Foreign Minister 
Count Ciano went into conference 
at Rome to decide what Italy’s next 
move should be. 

x*rk 

JEW SHANGHAI INCIDENT.— 

While the Japanese Ambassa- 
dor during the week sat down to 
dinner with the Chinese Minister in 
Washington at the latter’s invita- 
tion, new trouble threatened to em- 
broil their native states in fresh 
bloodshed. 

On Sept. 23, ven minutes after tne 
murder of the sixth Japanese in 
China since July 10, forces of the 
Tokyo Government were occupying 
the greater part of the Hankow dis- 
trict of Shanghai. \ 

The Chinese declared martial law 
in the native parts of the city sur- 
rounding the foreign sections. Amer- 
ican marines, 1,250 of them, and 
British troops stood by to protect 
nationals and their property. 


P. A. FREDERICK. 
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— It's a Light Smoke 


To feel good after smoking— 


It’s not just the pleasure a fellow gets out of smoking 
Lucky Strikes...it’s feeling good after smoking! Fresh 
as a daisy. A clean taste in your mouth. And when 
you start singing in your bath—your voice clear 
as a bell! That’s the great thing about a /ight smoke. 
Lucky Strikes—being made from the finest center- 
leaf tobaccos—taste good. And because they’re a 
light smoke, you feel good smoking them. And after 
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x * NEWS FLASH! = * 


“Sweepstakes” bring pleasure to 
war veterans 


From a veterans’ home in Legion, Texas, 
a number of entries all in the same hand- 
writing come in each week. Of course 
we checked up to make sure that the en- 
tries conformed to the rules, and one of 
the men explained: “Most of the boys 
can’t get around—but I do and so I fill 
out their cards for them.” 

We're glad to say that the boys have 
been pretty good pickers, too. 

Have you entered yet? Have you won 
your delicious Lucky Strikes? Tune in 
“Your Hit Parade” —Wednesday and 
Saturday evenings. Listen, judge, and 
compare the tunes—then try Your Lucky 
Strike “Sweepstakes.” And if you’re not 
already smoking Luckies, buy a pack 
today and try them, too. Maybe you've 
been missing something. You'll appre- 
ciate the advantages of Luckies—a Light 
Smoke of rich, ripe-bodied tobacco. 








A LIGHT SMOKE 


LEAVES A 
CLEAN TASTE 


A clean taste—a clear 
throat — what a joy 
when you wake up in 
the morning! You'll be 
thankful that last eve- 
ning you chose a light 
smoke—Luckies. 
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‘Hidden Tax’ Warning 
Questioned by Editors 


HREAT of possible prosecution 
for merchants who display plac- 
ards, showing the percentage of 
prices on goods which is represented 
by Federal taxation, is condemned 
by 89 per cent of commenting news- 
papers. Attorney General Cum- 
mings, who issued the warning, is be- 
lieved by 11 per cent of the press to 
have been justified in his action. The 
large majority of the editors repre- 
sented by the protest believes that, 
while there is a law which upholds 
in some respects the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s action, it is poor law and con- 
trary to democratic principles. 


The Federal statute under which the Govern- 
ment issues its warning against tax-price placards 
prohibits false statements as to the amount of the 
tax, and as fine or imprisonment or both may be 
inflicted, it is held that injustice may be involved, 
because of the uncertainty as to the exact amount 
of tax that may be included in the price of any 
piece of merchandise. 

“The Attorney General,” according to the South 
Bend Tribune (Rep.), “could only assert that a Fed- 
ercl law covld be invoked if inaccurate signs were 
displayed.” That paper says that “the suspected 
purpose was to frighten merchants so that even 
accurate signs would not be used to enlighten the 
consumers.” 


PARTISAN ANIMUS DEPLORED 


“Mr. Cummings was completely justified,” in the 
judgment of the Hartford Times (Dem.). “The 
law, which was not passed by a Democratic Con- 
gress, forbids the publication of false figures in such 
connection. Republicans have planned a propa- 
ganda campaign which is exposed to risk of ille- 
gality. A statement to that effect from the De- 
partment of Justice is both timely and appropriate. 

“Laying aside the question of partisan animus 
which is behind the drive alluded to by the Attorney 
General it would be of public advantage if correct 
information should be spread showing how the 
indirect taxes imposed by the Federal Government 
hit the pocketbooks of the people. 

“But we are unlikely to find correct information 
in figures published by partisan bias in the course 
of a campaign scheme to catch votes. If stated 
with legal correctness, they may be stated with sub- 
Stantial deceitfulness. 

“We should applaud any fair, impartial program 
to educate the people in tax knowledge, particu- 
larly those people of smaller means who do not 
pay direct taxes yet stand the gaff of governmental 
expenditures nevertheless. 

“But we snould view with suspicion a partisan 
effort in this direction, propaganda aimed cun- 
ningly to arouse antagonism toward an adminis- 
tration.” 


RIGHTS OF CONSUMERS 


“There is no more inalienable right that inheres 
in the citizen,” argues the Muskegon (Mich.) 
Chronicle (Rep.), “than to know how much his gov- 
ernment is spending, and how much he is con- 
tributing to the total sum. Now that various hid- 
den and semi-hidden taxes have become so enor- 
mously predominant in the contributions each of 
us, rich or poor, is making to the support of gov- 
ernment, there is no other way we may discover 
this fact save through the retailer from whom we 
buy our goods. For it is at that point that we pay.” 

The Chronicle contends that the Government 
“has a right to protect itself against false im- 
pressions as to the amount it is costing the people.” 


“SOMETHING NEW” 


“We have known all along,” declares the Cin- 
cinnati Times-Star (Rep.), “that the New Deal 
would like to throw into prison all those who op- 
pose its policies. Its Senate lobby investigations, 
its trumped-up trials against prominent anti-New 
Dealers have convinced us of that. And just the 
other day, because the Maine election did not meet 
with the New Deal’s approval; we heard official talk 
about using the power of the federal government 
against those who had ventured to run the Repub- 
lican campaign in that State. 

“But this is something new. It is the first at- 
tempt we know of to make the mere mention of 
New Deal taxes a criminal offense.” 

“When theaters, gasoline venders and the base- 
ball park, to mention three well-known examples,” 
remarks the Washington Evening Star (Ind.), “ad- 
vertise the price of their tickets or gasoline and 
state the amount of tax, are they not violating the 
Statute? 

“And does the statute seek to prevent all men- 
tion of what portion of the price is represented 
in taxes, or does it seek to prevent misrepresenta- 
tion of the portion of price represented in taxes? 
Apparently it does both. 

“In his interview with newspaper correspondents 
Mr. Cummings frankly confessed that he was about 
as hazy as any of them on the whys and the why- 
fores of the law. And he exhibited extreme re- 
luctance to any prosecution under the law which 
might appear partisan—and, of course, any such 
prosecution would so appear. 

“So Mr. Cummings’ calling attention to the law 
may be set down as ranking high among the unim- 
portant events of 1936.” 


TRUTH IS ITS OWN VIRTUE 


“It seems a silly, undesirable law,” contends the 
Cedar Rapids (lowa) Gazette (Ind.), “if Federal 
taxes contribute to the retail cost of any com- 
modity—and we suspect Mr. Cummings would be 
hard put to prove that they don’t—it is hard to 
see any worthy purpose in keeping the facts secret 
from the buying public. 

“It is quite possible that some placards purport- 
ing to show the amount of federal tax burden 
borne by commodities offered for sale are inac- 
curate or misleading. Such placards would be un- 
justifiable, of course, grid their display should be 
prohibited. If the signs tell the truth, however, 
there can be no valid objection to them.” 

“This is information to which the taxpayer is en- 
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titled,” avers the Lowell Evening Leader (Ind.), 
while the Gary (Ind.) Post-Tribune (Ind.) be- 
lieves that “the law is unconstitutional.” 


LIGHT ON HIDDEN TAXES 


The Indianapolis Star (Rep.) asserts: 

“Thousands of filling station operators call the 
motorist’s attention to the fact that 25 cents out of 
every dollar spent for fuel—in some States even 
more—goes for taxes, State and Federal. The 
butchers have been reminding the customer, 
through placards, that the high cost of meat is due 
to Federal levies. The housewife having difficulty 
making the budget stretch far enough to cover 
necessities knows that the New Deal’s hidden taxes 
are causing her hardships. 

“Attorney General Cummings hopes he will not 
have to do anything about it. The Republicans, on 
the other hand, are just as eager to have him try. 
A test case of that type would provide the finest 
kind of Republican campaign material. The G. O. P. 
would welcome a few prosecutions rather than at- 
tempted intimidation by New Dealers to scare peo- 
ple from discussing taxation burdens.” 


+ 
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TVA Plan Viewed 


As ‘Peace’ Move 


ROPOSAL by the Roosevelt Ad- 

ministration to establish a power 
pool, with cooperation between pub- 
lic and private interests in the Ten- 
nessee Valley area, is accepted by 72 
per cent of commenting newspapers 
as a move to establish peace with the 
utilities. In the judgment of 28 per 
cent of the press, the proposed agree- 
ment leaves unsettled the controversy 
between the Government and the 
utility companies as to the Tennessee 
Valley basis for rate making, and 
promises no relief for the consumer. 


Majority opinion on the proposed power pool 
shows great satisfaction in the prospect of the re- 
moval of bitter opposition to private companies 
producing and distributing power. 

“Agreement on a power-transmission pool”, as 
viewed by the New York Times (Dem.), “should at 
least serve as a means of promoting better cooper- 
ation in this particular field moderating the present 
cuthroat competition, which is destructive alike 
to investor and taxpayer, and cannot in the end 
benefit even the consumer. With the Administra- 
tion apparently in a conciliatory mood, and with 
broad-gauge leaders of the type of Owen D. Young, 
Wendell L. Willkie and Samuel Ferguson represent- 
ing the utilities at the conference, the prospects 
for its success are excellent.” 


BENEFITS TO INDIVIDUALS 


“The conference”, suggests the Charlotte News 
(Dem.), “may mark the beginning of a new co- 
operative power policy which would be more de- 
sirable both than the pre-New Deal policy of high 
rates and large profits and the construction of 
nationally-owned plants at the expense of the na- 
tional taxpayers.” 

“A settlement,” remarks the Baltimore Sun 
(Dem.) “might leave open certain questions of 
principle which are involved in the cases which the 
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power companies filed at Knoxville last 
May. At least one of the questions of principle 
raised in the Knoxville proceeding calls loudly for 
definitions, either by the courts or by some other 
means. It is the question of yardstick accounting.” 


SEES START OF NEW POLICY 


“It is enough”, declares the Newark Evening News 
(Ind.) “that the Administration has been forced 
to recede from a course as unsound as it was auto- 
cratic and vengeful, and to make a rational ap- 
proach toward an agreement designed to promote 
and protect the interests of all, consumer as well 
as operator, upon a basis‘of fairness and justice.” 

Arguing in opposition to the plan, the Buffalo 
Evening News (Rep.), comments: Is not the 
Roosevelt regime moving here and there to drive 
private power companies from the field—to create 
an impossible situation for them through govern- 
ment competition—for example, with respect to the 
Tennessee Valley authority? Such a pooling of in- 
terests as Mr. Manley proposes might expedite the 
process of absorption, which is to say destruction, 
under New Deal auspices.” 
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LETTERS OF COMMENT BY READERS OF THE UNITED STATES NEWS 





(Editor’s Note.—Letters are selected 
on the basis of maximum interest to 
readers. Excerpts only can be pub- 
lished because of limited space. Com- 
munications not intended for publica- 
tion should be so marked.) 


Wages and Living Costs 

Sir:—Poor John Lewis. Has he been 
hypnotized by ideas about the more 
abundant life and is giving expression 
to the ideas of the hypnotist instead 
of using his own usual Welsh common 
sense? 

A minimum annual income for un- 
skilled labor of $2,500 with proportional 
increases for skilled labor! Who would 
profit by such incomes and what would 
be the final outcome? 

Starting with the coal miner the cost 
of coal to all consumers, big or little, 
would be more than doubled; the cost of 
building would be increased from 50 to 
100 per cent with rents ratably in- 
creased; all transportation costs up 50 
to 100 per cent; all manufacturing costs 
in the same ratio. To keep importations 
from cheap labor countries from closing 
all of our industries it would be neces- 
sary to provide a high tariff wall around 
the nation. Then what prices would 
agriculturists need for their products to 
enable them to purchase the high cost 
machinery and other necessities? Too 
high to permit of export. This nation 
would then be “self contained”—no im- 
ports, no exports. 

Some one should suggest to Mr. Lewis 
that he investigate the status of the 
man who tried to lift himself up by his 
own boot straps. DAVID J. EVANS. 
Evanston, Ill. 

x kk 


Farm and City Income 

Sir:—Man cannot long abrogate God's 
laws without paying the penalty. Or- 
ganized capital and organized labor haye 
set aside the law of the survival of the 
fittest in establishing prices and wages 
according to their own ideas of justice 
till the price of industrial products are 
so much higher than farm products that 
farmers can buy very little.... 

I have asked every prominent farmer 
in my territory if he could pay 75 cents 
a day for a hand working from sunrise 
till sunset, giving employment every day 
for a year. I have found only one man 
who said he could. He was clearing 
land and could give solid time. It is 
said the average wage of union labor is 
around 75 cents an hour. At this dif- 
ference a farmer must give 10 days’ work 
for the product of one industrial day's 
work. 

Suppose a farmer could exchange a 
day’s work for the product of a day’s 
industrial labor. If this were the case, 
he could own all the machinery and tools 
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he needed. His house and barns could 
be painted. His children could be de- 
cently clothed. He could own and op- 
erate a good car, have a radio, have his 
home air-conditioned and have electricity 
to do his heating and cooking. 

If this were the case, there would be 
no idle labor. New factories would be 
needed to supply the goods people 
wanted. City labor could have the nicest 
cuts of meats, fruits and berries in sea- 
son. There would be no man hunting 
work. Everyone would be at work pro- 
ducing wealth, which can be produced 
in no other way. J. C. RAINEY. 
Cottage Grove, Tenn. 


xk 


An Eastern Viewpoint 

Sir:—It is very amusing to read some 
of the letters coming from those great 
he-men of the West, those farmer pa- 
tients who have forgotten that their fore- 
fathers carved out the West under the 
Constitution and the Supreme Court... . 
Do not forget we have farmers here in 
the East, and I can show you hundreds 
who have fought this depression without 
having to become patients of the Gov- 
ernment, but who have been soaked, and 
soaked plenty that their great he-men 
brother farmers out West might be paid 
for something they never grew. .. . 
We of the East stand ready to help real 
agriculture, but we are also fed up on 
being soaked. F. C. BUELL. 
Dexter, N. Y. 

x kek 


Increased Purchasing Power 

Sir:—The prosperity of the farmer is 
in turn the prosperity of all. When this 
is allowed to dwindle and fail the whole 
world reaps the harvest of poverty and 
decay. The East knows little of the im- 
poverishment of the Western farmers 
fighting low prices. In this locality hun- 
dreds of tractors, binders, plows, cutters, 
trucks and cars attest the improvement 
that has been made by the New Deal. 
Mail order and retail stores join with the 
farmer hoping for a continuance of good 
times. Your publication renders a great 
service to all who are fortunate enough 
to read it. STUART KENEIPP. 
Mt. Carmel, Ill. 

xxe«re* 


The Burden of Hidden Taxes 

Sir:—The idea of a paternalistic gov- 
ernment is revolting when one considers 
the insuperable load of taxes that the 
same Government has hung around the 
neck of all our people, old and young, 
mostly by proxy—imposing taxes and 
unnecessary regulations on industry and 
business. . . . The consumer is paying 
for it all in high prices for goods and 
Services. CHARLES J. LAVERY, M. D. 
Aberdeen, S. D. 








The Small Farmer’s Plight 

Sir:—This Administration claims the 
farmer is better off than in 1933. It 
may be for those who have large farms, 
but the small farmer and middle class 
of people are not, and every way we turn 
there is some kind of tax. In my opinion 
it will be a long, wearisome task to get 
out from under these tax burdens. 

MRS. J. E. WILLIAMSON. 
Chariton, Iowa. 
xk 


Individual Responsibility 

Sir:—In your very able editorial of 
Aug. 10 you pointed out a long forgot- 
ten truth when you said: “The unit of 
government in America is the community. 
The influence of neighbors upon each 
other is the greatest moral force that 
can be devised.” That, to me, is placing 
your finger on the Achilles heel of our 
system—economic as well as governmen- 
C..4. 6 > 

We fail to give the average citizen 
opportunity to play his part in the de- 
velopment of public policy—to feel in 
touch with his Government and the gen- 
eral economic system. America will 
never fully flower as a nation of re- 
sponsible democrats so long as citizens 
are called upon to vote and then forget 
responsibilities. The New England town 
meeting is no longer with us but an ef- 
fective substitute is the need of the hour. 
Jamestown, N. Y. L. PRICE. 

x ke * 


Sees Temperance Set Back 

Sir:—Regarding your editorial refer- 
ences (Aug. 10) to prohibition, if Presi- 
dent Hoover had given a little more at- 
tention to the execution of the law, 
things would have solved themselves. 
The greatest public education process 
was going well. . . . I would not be in 
President Roosevelt’s place on this sub- 
ject for many worlds. When he was 
nominated he stepped out and shouted: 
“Prohibition is dead.” We are thrown 
back two generations. W. P. Vz. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

ee = 
Sorry He Voted for Prohibition 

Sir:—Your Aug. 10 editorial is on that 
high level of national thought to which 
this nation must attain, if we are to 
continue to be great. 

I voted for prohibition and lived to 
regret it. H. R. DRURY. 
Willoughly, Ohio. 

* ats * 
Modernizing the Constitution 

Sir:—I do not admire the tactics the 
enemies of Franklin D. Roosevelt are us- 
ing. As if the Consitution hasn’t been 
amended before! Ten amendments were 
added to the Constitution on the day it 
was accepted! The Constitution is one 





that has to be modernized. When it was 
first put into effect, only a few were 
allowed to vote. If someone dared men- 
tion universal suffrage, he would have 
been called a “believer in democracy”, 
which in those days had the same mean- 
ing as liberalism today. Roosevelt is a 
Liberal Democrat. 

Palo Alto, Calif. JOHN BLAIR BEACH. 

x* * 


Unchanging Basic Principles 

Sir:—In your issue of September 7, I 
notice that one of my fellow townsmen 
thinks that progress and _ evolution 
should work in the construction of the 
United States Constitution; that no fixed 
principles can survive, that nothing is 
sacred. This being true, the Decalogue, 
the yardstick and all mathematical 
formulae are doomed. Death swallows a 
fixity of purpose because it is based on 
fact and cannot change. 

I almost fear to broach such an idea 
lest the New Dealers establish a com- 
mission to regulate the evolution of 
Truth, a bureau to corner the rubber 
market to provide material for the evo- 
luting standards of weights and meas- 
ures and an army of college professors to 
devise letters and characters for our 
growing alphabet. C. R. SLUSSER. 
Denver, Colo. 

xk 


The New Deal and Georgia 

Sir:—I am a Democrat and a great be- 
liever in Franklin D. Roosevelt. I re- 
sent your attack on his Administration. 
Bronwood, Ga. G. M. GAMMAGE. 


Sir:—In loyalty to the real Democrats 
of Georgia and outside of it, it should 
be stated that 134,695 citizens, according 
to the official tabulation of votes in the 
September 9 primary, registered their op- 
position to the New Deal in the race for 
the Senatorship. This was more than 
half of the votes cast for the New Deal 
candidate, 256,154. 

If the New Dealers had dared to play 
fairly, use their own banner instead of 
the honored Democratic Party banner, 
their vote wouldn’t have been any big- 
ger than the Socialist Party usually polls 
in Georgia and the South. Not only did 
they use the name of the Democratic 
Party, but they never lost an opportunity 
to say the New Dealer’s opponent was a 
Republican. A  misrepresentation, of 
course, for how could a Republican be 
in a Democratic primary? .. 

How long are the people of the United 
States going to allow the New Dealers to 
misrepresent serious matters and misuse 
taxpayers’ money and destroy the Ameri- 
can way of life? I hope not any longer 
than November 3. Thousands of Geor- 
gians hope the same. M. BOSWORTH. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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The Cost of Living; 
Increase Is Debated 


[N a nation-wide discussion of the 

present ¢ost of living, it is held by 
57 per cent of commenting news- 
papers that although prices in dol- 
lars have increased, average wage 
scales have kept pace with amounts 
paid for necessaries. In opposition 
to this contention is the argument by 
43 per cent of the press that actual 
commodity prices, which are given in 
definite figures, and higher taxes, 
leave the average worker in an un- 
favorable position. 


Comments on living costs seek to emphasize the 
fact that the citizen pays for government extrava- 
gance, through taxation, and that the publie 
faces the prospect of even higher prices in the fue 
ture, as estimated by statisticians. 


INDEXING LIVING COSTS 

“Living costs for wage earners”, according to the 
Chattanooga Tjmes (Dem.), “rose .5 per cent from 
July to August, last, according to the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board which, in a survey just 
completed, reports also that increases were noted 
in the cost of each major group of wage-earner 
expenditures, except in the cost of food. 

“Food prices averaged the same in August as in 
July, but they were 5.5 per cent higher than in 
August, 1935, 40.4 per cent higher than in March, 
1933, and 22.3 per cent lower than in August, 1929. 
The cost of living in August was 3.9 per cent 
higher than in rg 1935, and 19.4 per cent 
higher than in April, 1933, the low point during the 
depression. But it was still 15.3 per cent below the 
level of August, 1929.” 

“If wages and working conditions in the period 
immediately preceding the World War represent 
normalcy in this country”, argues the Davenport 
(Iowa) Daily Times (Ind.), “then the status of 
the American wage earner today is considerably 
improved over that enjoyed a generation ago. A 
study of the National Industrial Conference board 
of wages, hours and employment in the United 
States from 1914 to 1936 reveals that average 
hours of work of manufacturing are approxi- 
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“mately 23 per cent lower than they were in 1914, 


while average weekly earnings in June 1936, after 
adjustment to take in account changes in the 
cost of living, are 39 per cent higher.” 


PRICE PAID FOR CHEAP LIVING 

“A great deal is being said,’ comments the 
Minneapolis Tribune (Ind.), “about the high cost 
of living, and that not without some justification. 
But what so many peopie are overlooking today 
is the price we pay for cheap living. If we will 
but recall the disaster that was wrought in every 
city in the land during the depression, when the 
farmer’s income was cut almost to the vanishing 
point, we will understand a little more clearly 
why higher farm prices are the herald of pros- 
perity.” 

“In the face of the complaint about the high 
cost of living, the Administration warns us that it 
will be higher in 1937”, declares the Macon Tele- 
graph (Dem.). 

“The Administration has striven to fasten the re- 
sponsibility for the rising cost of living on every- 
thing but the true reason—the growing Govern- 
ment meddling in business, the growing cost of 
government,” observes the Boise (Idaho) Statesman 
(Rep.). 

“The rising standard of living” is emphasized 
by the Texarkana Gazette (Dem.) with an enu- 
meration of the things that may be possessed today 
by the citizen. 

“The average man is better off today”, 
Morgantown (W. Va.) Dominion-News 


avers the 
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Quips in the News 
Of Time and Taxes 


Taxpayers are urged to pay early this Fall so 
they can begin to save to pay even higher taxes 
next year—lIndianapolis News. 

xe 


Office Insurance 
The White House called a meeting of insurance 
men. Was it trying to insure continuance in office? 
—Saginaw News. 
* * # 


Deciphering Ciphers 
A man on the West Coast is suing State of- 
ficials for 40 vigintillions of dollars—$40 with 63 
naughts after it. We hadn't realized there was 
that much money and we sure do hope Mr. Roose- 
velt hears nothing about it—Charlotte News. 
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Do 
You Know 








That — 


A MONG THE ITEMS deduc- 

tible from the tax on un- 
distributed earnings—the Reve- 
nue Act of 1936—are expendi- 
tures of anticipated earnings for 
research, development work, 
sales promotion and advertising. 

40 « 

A BRITISH company has in- 

vented an. asbestos cloth 
which is considered satisfactory 
for making tablecloths, aprons 
and clothing, sheets, rugs, or 
other articles which it is desired 
to fireproof. The development is 
reported by the Commerce De- 


partment. 
xx*«e* 


PRODUCING 1,363 aircraft in 
the first half of 1936, the 
aircraft manufacturing industry 
of this country already has built 
more aircraft this year than dur- 
ing all of 1933. 
x * * 
(COTTON HAS more than held 
its relative importance in 
industry despite the growth of 
numerous substitutes. A study of 
the Agriculture Department 
shows that since 1890 the total 
use of cotton has more than 
doubled while the use of all tex- 
tile fibres has a little less than 
doubled. 
x ke * 
MAIZE or Indian corn is “the 
most completely domesticated 
grain, quite incapable of main- 
taining itself without man”. 
That is the conclusion of Depart- 
ment of Agriculture students of 
plant genetics. 
kk * 
STATISTICIANS of the Public 
Health Service estimate there 
are 2,107,000 industrial injuries 
among the working population 
during an average year. They 
estimate that $240,000,000 an- 
nually is paid in compensation to 
injured workers while an addi- 
tional $72,000,000 is paid for 
hospital treatment and medical 
aid. 
kk 
RHODE ISLAND'S 
name, as designated in its 
State documents, is “the State of 
Rhode Island and Providence 
Plantations.” 
xk * 
PEMAND for housing units 
being built under the PWA 
low-cost housing program more 
than exceeds the supply which 
will be available when the proj- 
ects are completed, although 
much of the construction is still 
in a preliminary stage. More 
than 31,000 cipplications for 
dwellings have been filed; only 
25,000 dwelling units will be 
provided by the entire pro- 
gram. 


official 


x * * 


BRAZIL'S BOOM in cotton 
cultivation has resulted in 
record imports of cotton gins and 
presses. The Commerce Depart- 
ment reports that 98 per cent of 
the imports of such machinery 
have come from the United 
States. 
x ke * 
(,ERMAN INVESTIGATORS, 
reports the Commerce De- 
partment, have discovered a 
practical method of preserving 
fresh milk for long periods by 
“oxygenation”. Oxygen is forced 
into the fluid in much the same 
manner that carbon dioxide is 
pressed into soft drinks. 
xk * 
jt IS A MISDEMEANOR 
under the existing law if any 
person employed by a shipbuilder 
or ship operator presents, advo- 
cates or opposes any matter af- 
fecting his employer before 
any Government agency or any 
legislator unless his employer 
previously has filed with the 
Maritime Commission a detailed 
statement as to the subject of 
his discussion, the nature of his 
employment and the compensa- 
tion he receives. 
xk * 
(CONGRESS authorized coin- 
age of 16 new issues of com- 
memorative 50 cent pieces this 
year, a record number for a sin- 
gle session. 
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The Newest ‘NRA’ 


EGINNING this week, 6,000 fac- 
tories doing business with the 
Federal Government will come under 
the Walsh-Healey Act, one of the most 
far-reaching laws of recent years. It 
becomes effective today, Sept. 28. 

The estimate of the number of in- 
dustrial plants to be affected by the 
law is that of the Department of 
Labor, the agency which has charge 
of its enforcement. The Department 
believes that the law will apply an- 
nually to approximately $350,000,000 of 
Government contract business. 

Millions of workers employed on 
factory jobs, or in fabricating con- 
struction materials for Governmen! 
work (Photo No. 1) will be affected by 
the Act. 

The law applies to contracts of $10,- 
000 or more. It stipulates that the 
contractor must be the manufacturer 
or the regular dealer in the materials, 
supplies, articles or equipment to be 
manufactured or used under the con- 
tract. This is designed to prevent 
evasion of responsibility in subletting 
a contract. 

Under the Walsh-Healey Act, the 
contractors must pay their employes, 
while engaged on the work for thc 
Government, not less than the pre- 
vailing wages for persons employed in 
similar work in the locality. 


WAGE AND HOUR STANDARDS 

There are set up standards for an 
eight-hour day and forty-hour work 
week. Employment of convict labor or 
of men under 16 or women under 18 
on government contract work is pro- 
hibited. The Department of Justice 
will prosecute violations with a view 
to recovering damages and refunding 
amounts improperly withheld from 
employes. 

The Department of Labor has set 
up a new division to handle this work 
in cooperation with the Solicitor’s Of- 
fice in the Department. But the ul- 
timate responsibility falls on the Sec- 
retary of Labor, Miss Frances Perkins. 
Among the most important of her du- 
ties in connection with the law is the 
setting of prevailing wage standards. 
(Photo No. 2, left.) 

The Congressional sponsors of the 
new law are Senator David I. Walsh, 
of Massachusetts, Chairnmian of the 
Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor (Photo No. 2, right) and Rep- 
resentative Arthur D. Healey, of 
Massachusetts. 

Time and pay are interwoven in the 
picture. Hours per day and per week 
are to be recorded as to every employe 
engaged in the manufacture, fabrica- 
tion, assembling, handling, super- 
vision, or shipment of materials, sup- 
plies and other equipment under Gov- 
ernment contracts. Employes engaged 
in office or custodial work are not 
affected. 


OVERTIME PAY RATES 

Those employes coming under the 
new law may be employed in excess 
of the 8-hour day and 40-hour week 
if paid for such overtime at a rate 
of pay set by the Secretary of Labor. 
Until otherwise decided, this overtime 
will be at the rate of one and one- 
half times the basic hourly rate or 
piece rate (Photo No. 3.) 

Safety and health are stressed in 
the new law. From now on no part 
of any Government contract work 
may be performed, nor may any ma- 
terials, supplies, articles or equipment 
be fabricated, in any plants, buildings 
or surroundings that are unsanitary 
or hazardous or dangerous to the 
health and safety of employes. (Photo 
No. 4.) Observance of State safety, 
Sanitary and factory inspection laws 
will be evidence of meeting Federal 
requirements. 


ENFORCEMENT PROVISIONS 

The stipulations in the law must be 
conspicuously posted in the contrac- 
tors’ plants. All the pay roll and em- 
ployment records of the contractors 
must be open to Government inspec- 
tion and to transcription by Federal 
agents. Their books must be kept 
open to show name, address, sex, age, 
and occupation of every employe, their 
wages and hour records, their rate of 
wages, the amount paid each pay 
period, and other details. 

At Washington, every Federal offi- 
cial awarding a contract must forward 
duplicate statements to the Depart- 
ment of Labor, showing the contract- 
ing agency, the contract price, the or- 
der given the contractor, and other 
data. All these records, with all com- 
plaints received at Washington, will 
be kept at the Department of Labor. 
(Photo No. 5.) 

There are some exceptions in the 
law, including exemptions in respect 
to articles usually bought in the open 
market, farm, dairy, and nursery 
products, and transportation and 
communication contracts and certain 
exemptions where public business 
otherwise would be impaired. 


GOV. 


[Continued From Page 8.] 
servation will enable the man living 
productivity of that land and 
thereby remain a_ self-supporting 
citizen. 

Our cash benefits, as I have said, 
will be limited to the production 
level of the family-type farm. 


SECURITY IN AGRICULTURE 
The Republican party, in other 
words, does not believe in having 
our farms operated by large cor- 
porate enterprise. 
It is our conviction that it is the 
duty of the government to preserve 


| the family type of farm for all time 


preserve it as a home, and as a 
source of livelihood. 

We should make it possible for 
the farm wife to enjoy the comforts 


labor-saving devices. 
We should make it posible for farm 
children to have the same educa- 
tional opportunities as city children. 


HERITAGE FOR COMING FARMERS 

We should make possible for 
our boys and girls of the 4-H clubs 
and vocational classes to inherit an 
agriculture worthy of their ideals 
and aspirations. 

The security of our social and 
economic system does not rest upon 
the foundation of a few great 
enterprises. It rests upon our hav- 
ing millions and millions of indi- 
vidual farmers and home-owners. 

These are the people that give us 
security and give us our spirit of 
independence as a nation! We 
must not let them be driven to the 
wall! 


of modern 


IN 5 PERFECT DAYS 


Travel by the Empress of 
Japan, largest and fastese 
liner on the Pacific, or Em- 
pre of Canada. Round 
trip: $250 First Class, $170 
up Tourist Class, For a 
more leisurely trip take the 
Aorangi or Niagara. Round 
trip: $220 up First Class, 
$150 up Cabin Class. From 
Vancouver and Victoria. 
Details from your OWN 
AGENT or Canadian Pacific: 
C. E. Phelps, 14th and New 
York Avenue, N. W., 
Washington, D.C, Nae 
tional 0758. 


Canadian Australasian Line 




















Truly the whiskey of 


AMERICANS 


ie NAME is Mount Vernon, for it was first distilled for 
George Washington. 


It is straight rye whiskey, made from native American grain. 


It is aged four and a half years in the American climate. 


It is bottled in bond under the supervision of the United 
States government, according 


art ont 


Woon fon tHe 


o 
© neue 


to the strictest standards in 


the world. 


As American 


as its name 


Mount Vernon 


Straight Rye Whiskey 
BOTTLED IN BOND 


UNDER U.S. GOVERNMENT SUPERVISION 
4% years old... Full 100 proof 


Your Guide to, 


Good Liquor 


THE A. M.S. DIVISION OF NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION, BALTIMORE, MD. 























ome nails an’ a load of pipe 


...and make tt snappy. 


EAL telephones are ringing, placing 
real orders like this—thousands of 
times every day, all over the country. 
At the other end of the wire is a local 
merchant who sells steel and steel prod- 
ucts—there is at least one in every 
community. He is the dealer, the job- 
ber or the distributor selling by the 
pound, foot or ton. 

In this intricate age of ours, living 
would come to a standstill without steel 
distributors. For example: An explosion 
wrecks a small factory building. Men 
are out of work; the plant can’t oper- 


AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY 


LTD. * CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION 
FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING 
* SCULLY STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY + 


COMPANY 
OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY 


RAILROAD COMPANY 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY °* 


ate. The contractors rebuild the struc- 
ture over a week-end because they can 
get the many necessary kinds of steel 
—tons and tons of it, at once—from 
a nearby steel warehouse. Or a home- 
owner needs a pound or two of assorted 
nails. He gets them, right away, from 
a local dealer, who has all sizes in stock 
because he is able to replenish his supply 
overnight from a nearby jobber. 

Other steel jobbers and distributors 
supply the pipe that plumbers use, or 
the steel girders to be placed in the 
basement of a home, or a small piece 


* COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY 
AND DRY DOCK COMPANY 


UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 


United States Steel Corporation Subsidiaries 


UNITED STATES STEEL 
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of alloy steel needed by a machine shop, 
or the electrical cable required by an 
electrician—even a few pieces of stain- 
less steel for a store window. Farm 
and lawn fences, poultry netting, wire 
rope, galvanized sheets for barn and 
house roofs—practically any kind of 
steel that anybody uses—are carried in 
stock by these distributors, ready for 
delivery at a moment's notice. 

United States Steel is proud to be a 
part of the service made available by 
these distributors. Their success is vital 
to the success of United States Steel. 


CANADIAN BRIDGE COMPANY, 
* CYCLONE FENCE 
NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY 
TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & 
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New Factors Arise 
On Business Horizon 


EW factors are found pushing into 
the business picture to affect the 
outlook and influence the policies of 
business men and of the Government. 

Thus: 

De facto currency stabilization oc- 
curs in the relationship of the British 
pound, the American dollar and the 
French franc as France sets about 
cutting about 30 per cent out of the 
gold value of its money. This may 
mean an impetus to foreign trade. 


Mr. Roosevelt expresses a willingness to deal with 
private utility companies in working out a coopera- 
tive arrangement for disposing of TVA power. Will 
this move lead to peace in a field of enterprise 
marked recently by warfare between the Govern- 
ment and private business? 

The Department of Labor sets in operation ma- 
chinery to enforce the Walsh-Healey law with its 
requirement of minimum labor standards for com- 
panies filling Government contracts. Officials pri- 
vately point out that the regulations are less dras- 
tice than some business men had expected. 

Finishing touches are being put by the Internal 
Revenue Bureau on plans to collect pay roll taxes 
from between 3,000,000 and 4,000,000 employers 
starting next January 31. 

The Federal Trade Commission lets it be known 
that one way for industry to obtain a definite un- 
derstanding of the new Robinson-Patman anti- 
chain store law is to negotiate fair trade practice 
agreements under Commission supervision, cover- 
ing points involved in that law. 

Few signs are revealed, either in this country 
or abroad, to suggest that business men can start 
to forget about Government and its immediate 
policies. 


Recovery Tendencies 


Employment and Retail Trade 
Rise; Farm Income Up 


NEITHER the approaching election nor the un- 

certainties of money and tax policies at home 
and abroad are causing a shift in the strong pres- 
ent recovery trend. 

Employment is continuing to rise. The Depart- 
ment of Labor reports a large gain for August, rep- 
resenting the seventh consecutive monthly gain 
and bringing factory employment back to the high- 
est level for any month since September, 1930. 

Steel production is pointing upward again. Au- 
tomobile companies are going into production on 
new models with reports that higher wage and ma- 
terial costs are to be absorbed along with the pay 
roll taxes without adding to prices. 

Thus the automobile industry continues as the 
leading exponent of the idea that the surest road 
to recovery is to be found in increasing efficiency 
and in prices geared to a mass market. 

Retail trade, as reflected in mail order and chain 
store and department store reports, is breaking 
records. The same is true of electric power con- 
sumption. Railroads now expect that car loadings 
will reach 800,000 before the seasonal dip occurs, 
breaking records for any period since the start of 
the depression. 

The Bureau of Agricultural Economics reports 

that farm cash income in 1936 will reach $7,850,- 
000,000 as compared with $4,328,000,000 in 1932 and 
$7,090,000,000 last year. This increase is in the face 
of drought. Because of the fact that taxes, inter- 
est and other operating expenses are much lower 
than in predepression years the 1936 farm income 
represents a larger net available for spending than 
in any year since 1929. 
“Nothing but optimism over the short term busi- 
ness outlook is seen by the Government officials 
charged with watching trade. They are convinced 
that this year’s election campaign is going to 
have no appreciable effect on business. 


Some Hurdles for Business 


Currency Problems, Federal Regulation 
And New Taxes Face Industry 


ASTY surveys are being made by Government 

departments to determine the probable effect 
of impending developments on the course of in- 
dustry and trade. 

The general conclusion is that business will take 
foreign and domestic jolts in its stride without 
any important deflection of the upward trend. 
Forces now at work back of American business are 
pictured as too strong to be denied for the time 
being. 

Reappraisals just now grow from the sudden 
readjustment of the Franch franc. 

Treasury and Federal Reserve officials had been 
frankly apprehensive over the chance that a break- 
up of the gold bloc might bring a wave of com- 
petitive currency devaluation. When the crisis 
finally came they were able to reach an agreement 
with the French and the British forestalling any 
such development. 

The meaning for American business? 

In the official view the way now will be opened 
to greater stability in world trade and to the re- 
moval of some of the artificial barriers that have 
impeded the movement of goods in recent years. 

The general Treasury and Federal Reserve Board 
interpretation is that the present moves involve 
a truce in the long-drawn-out world currency war, 
with chances greatly increased that the truce will 
serve as the road to real peace once political diffi- 
culties abroad are partly cleared. 

Commodity markets greeted the French devalua- 
tion with advances. 


DOMESTIC BUSINESS PROBLEMS 


Closer to home are developments growing out of 
the laws to require business men doing work for 
the Federal Government to meet minimum labor 
standards and to regulate the size of discounts and 
other favors given by manufacturers to big buyers. 

Again the consensus of official opinion is that 
these laws, much feared by sections of business, are 
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CURRENCY PROBLEMS—FEDERAL REGULATION 
AGAIN FACES INDUSTRY—PAY ROLL TAX PLANS 
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BEFORE THESE THREE—THE FUTURE OF AMERICA’S MERCHANT MARINE 


Three commissioners of the five-man board appointed last week by the 
President are, left to right, George Landick, jr., of the Treasury Procure- 
ment Division; Rear Admiral Henry A. Wiley, retired; and Rear Admiral 
Harry G. Hamlet, former Coast Guard commandant. 


O provide a new impetus to the domestic shipping industry, the Fed- 
the Maritime Commission. 
problems confronting the Commission include adjustment of mail-carry- 
ing contracts and substituting direct subsidies as authorized by law. 


eral Government has created 
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not to work out with as much disrupting effect as 
their opponents feared. 

Frances Perkins, Secretary of Labor, is setting 
out the first regulations under the Walsh-Healey 
law. Bidders on contracts to supply the Govern- 
ment with materials, supplies, articles and equip- 
ment will need, after September 28, to comply with 
these regulations. 

Essentially they require that the manufacturers 
and suppliers maintain maximum hours of 40 in 
amy one week, employ no male person under 16 or 
fdmale under 18 and provide sanitary working con- 
> ed Minimum wages to be required will be de- 
termined by the Secretary of Labor for each com- 
munity. 

But the effect of the law is confined to the manu- 
facturer or supplier doing business with the Gov- 
ernment and not necessarily to sub-contractors or 
to manufacturers who may suppiy parts to the 
concern dealing with the Government. Also there 
is doubt concerning the inclusiveness of the law. 
And fufds are lacking for its immediate en- 
fofcement. 

Builders long since have adjusted themselves to 
the Davis-Bacon Act with its labor standard re- 
quirements on Government construction and much 
the same sort of adjustment is looked for under 
the new law. 

When it comes to the Robinson-Patman anti- 
chain store law, the Federal Trade Commission still 
is moving with caution in starting enforcement. 


+ First complaints that manufacturers are discrimi- 


| 
| 





nating against small buyers still are in the stage 
of investigation. 

But the Trade Commission called attention this 
past week to the fact that business groups might 
work out a basis for adjustments under the new 
law through negotiation of trade practice agree- 
ments approved by the Government. 

Approved trade practice rules for the fertilizer 
industry were made public. They included a resume 
of the requirements of the Robinson-Patman Act 
against price discrimination. The Trade Commis- 
sion attitude is that business can find the machin- 
ery for interpreting and applying the provisions 
of the new law through voluntary agreement. 

In the meantime, however, various plans are be- 
ing devised by business men to avoid the effects of 
the law, either by changes-that remove them from 
its jurisdiction or by refusal to continue contracts 
that might be classed as discriminatory. 

The principal jolt that lies anead for business 
grows out of the pay roll taxes due at the end of 
January and the new tax on undistributed cor- 
poration earnings due in March. 


THE PAY ROLL TAXES 

At the Treasury the official view is that these 
taxes will be cushioned by rising profits and by an 
expanding volume of business. 

Pay roll taxes start at 3 per cent, 2 per cent com- 
ing from employers, 1 per cent from the wage of 


+ workers. 





A number of industries are preparing to 
absorb the tax in a price advance. Others, such 
as the automobile industry, are reported ready to 
soak them up in what they hope will be an increas- 
ing volume of business. Some, however, admittedly 
will be burdened by the added tax. 

Corporation management can avoid payment of 
increased taxes by disbursing net income before 
the end of the year. Then the income will be 
taxed in the hands of individual income taxpayers. 
The fact that corporation income is rising leads of- 
ficials to expect that many corporations will pay 
out at least 70 per cent of their earnings, depend- 
ing on the earning outlook for the next year or two, 
to temper the risk involved in slowing the accumu- 
lation of reserves or the reduction or debt. 

It is known that serious argument is under way 
inside the Treasury over the effect of the new un- 
distributed profits tax, with strong sentiment sup- 
porting the idea of amendment of the law to 
bring it more nearly in line with the British ex- 
perience. 

In Great Britain corporations pay a high flat 
corporation income tax and then are rebated on 
the portion of the tax they pay out in the form of 
dividends. There is no limit for payment of divi- 
dends on which rebates will be allowed. 

The new law of this country requires that cor- 
porations pay out their dividends so that they are 
in the hands of stockholders before January 1 if a 
deduction is to be made for dividends paid. 
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CITIZENS’ VIEW OF BANKERS 


sult from bad assets. . 
bankers said the public charges them 


..A third of the 


PROGRESS WITH A “FREE RADIO” 


laboratory, just as did sound a few years 
ago. Radio transmission of news photo- 








By CLARENCE FRANCIS 
President, General Foods Corporation 


DIRECTED two difficult and unique 
surveys especially for the use of the 
American Bankers’ Association conven- 
tion; and my devoted helpers soon con- 
vinced me that it was a tough job. 
Briefly, we've made two nation-wide 
surveys. We obtained, first, the views 
of the banking world—of 7,400 A. B. A. 
bankers at the crossroads, in the corn- 
fields and in the metropolis, about bank- 
ers’ problems and their customers. . . . 
Second, we went to 50,000 average citi- 
zens—a scientifically fair sampling—in 
all walks of life, on Park Avenue and 
“back of the tracks,” rich and poor, work- 
ers, housewives and storekeepers, in all 
parts of the country, to learn what John 
Citizen and Mrs. Citizen think about 
bankers. 
Our survey shows 
that, on the word 
‘of you bankers 
yourselves, the 
- American public is 
far from unanimous 
on the question of a 
friendly attitude to- 
ward the banks. ... 
And I say that this 
is a tragedy—an 
economic tragedy 
that impairs the 
national wealth to the tune of . . . well, 
you say how many millions of dollars? 
Only 58 bankers out of every hundred 
believe that the public has a friendly at- 
titude toward the banks, the survey of 
American Bankers Association members 
reveals! . . . In other words, nearly half 
of you bankers are in doubt about the 
good will of your customers and poten- 
tial customers. There’s danger in such 
a situation. And 11 per cent of the 
bankers tell me that the public is not 
friendly.. A fourth of you feel that the 
public is “just indifferent.” 
Seven out of 10 bankers believe that 
the public knows that failed banks re- 
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with being too strict in making loans 
and in not properly serving their com- 
munity ... more than half said the 
public thinks a banker's first duty is to 
the depositor and 15 per cent said the 
public thinks a banker's first duty is to 
the borrower. 

Another illustration of the public mis- 
understanding which hamstrings bank- 
ing is the item in our survey revealing 
that a fourth of the bankers feel that 
their own customers do not understand 
why: it’s necessary to make service 
charges on unprofitable accounts. And 
another 15 per cent believe that their 
customers have only a partial under- 
standing of this matter. 

But for the nation, 6 per cent of the 
bankers surveyed said that the banking 
and monetary legislation enacted since 
the crisis has increased the long-run 
security of bank depositors and stock- 
holders generally; while 18 per cent said 
such legislation had lessened the se- 
curity. And while 53 per cent of the 
bankers said such legislation had as- 
sisted the banks in rendering the maxi- 
mum service to their communities—27 
per cent, or more than a fourth, said 
these laws have hindered the rendering 
of maximum service. 

We asked the public: “Is there any 
man in public life with whose views on 
money matters you agree?” More than 
six out of 10 men and women said, yes. 

The top four in the vote were Presi- 
dent Roosevelt—Father Coughlin—Sena- 
tor Glass—and Governor Landon—and 
in that order. Trailing the leaders were 
the following in this order: Herbert 
Hoover, Henry Ford Congressman 
Lemke, Dr. Townsend, Senator Borah, 
Norman Thomas and Ogden Mills. 
Banks have an education job to do! 
It calls for self-enlightment as well as 
educating the public! So has industry 
got to do this job. And the Govern- 
ment should come in as a third partner 
in this accomplishment.—(From an ad- 
dress before the American Bankers As- 
sociation, San Francisco, Sept. 24). 





By DAVID SARNOFF 
President, Radio Corporation of America 


ROADCASTING in its now familiar 

form was unknown at that first meet- 
ing of the Herald Tribune Institute, 20 
years ago. It was four years later, in 
1920, that the Harding-Cox election re- 
turns were to astound a very small listen- 
ing audience; and half of our 20-year 
period was to elapse before the National 
Broadcasting Company was organized— 
in 1926—to provide the first nation-wide 
network. 

This Fall, the 10th anniversary of the 
NBC, election returns can be heard 

. through the air 
by practically 
every person in 
our country. 
Twenty-three 
million homes 
have radio re- 
ceivers, and 
even if you are 

% in an automobile 
‘you can tune in 
a . and listen while 

. er you motor. 

As the radio receiver grew from an ex- 
citing toy to an instrument of quality, 
oroadcasting changed its status from that 
of novelty to dependable, public service. 
It has come to cover a wide range of hu- 
man interests: music, drama, education, 
religion, agriculture, daily news. 

It brings us the voices of statesmen 
and of political parties—brings them, I 
might add, on a basis unknown in any 
country on the continent of Europe to- 
day. In many parts of the world, we 
now see warning examples of radio 
bound and gagged, along with other 
agencies of expression, its strength di- 
verted to serve the autocratic purposes of 
dictators. 

Radio, the pioneer, continues to 
scan distant horizons. Of the future 
industries which its vision now em- 
braces, television has gripped the public 
imagination most firmly. Sight by radio 
has now begun to emerge from the 








graphs between Europe and America has 
been a daily occurrence for several years. 
Domestic facsimile service, whereby 
visual messages may be broadcast, is 
ready to fill some sphere of usefulness 
that has not yet been fully indicated. 

The problem here is no longer one of 
technique, but is rather an economic and 
practical one. The time may come when 
a radio facsimile broadcasting service 
will be employed to increase the scope 
of our great news-gathering agencies 
and when it may instantly bring a news- 
paper through the air to the remotest 
places. 

I have just returned from a Euro- 
pean trip during which I witnessed the 
progress of television abroad. Several 
countries are making notable advances 
in developing this new radio art for 
practical service. While our problems 
are much more complex, in that we must 
serve a much larger area—and this in 
turn calls for the erection of many 
transmitting stations and a vast outlay 
of capital—I am confident nevertheless 
that the American public will one day 
find the radio waves bringing sight as 
well as sound through the air. 

Television hardly will be serving a use- 
ful function if it merely tries to ride 
upon the services now rendered by the 
sound studio. Television's true contribu- 
tion will be to provide forms of educa- 
tion and entertainment primarily de- 
pendent upon a visual image, to which 
sound is a supplement. Along these 
lines television should ultimately offer 
an individual art and service to every 
home, paralleling but not replacing the 
art and service rendered by sound broad- 
casting. 

In the long run, of course, the public 
will determine what our television pro- 
grams shall be; exactly as the public is 
today the true arbiter of sound pro- 
grams. No type of program can sur- 
vive an adverse decision by the great 
radio audience. —(From an address before 
The New York Herald Tribune Forum on 
Current Problems, Sept. 22.) 





Relief Problem Grows 


More Dependent on Government 
Despite Gains in Industrial Jobs 


ESPITE recovery reports, the announcement of 

official figures on relief rolls show that as busie 
ness improves and employment picks up the num- 
ber of individuals looking to the Government for 
Support also rises. 

This, Government officials 
anomaly of the depression. 

The figures given by the Works Progress Admin- 
istration show that on September 5 the following 
relief jobs were being filled: 

WPA—2,404,824. 

CCC—379,800. 

Others—642,505. 

Added up that makes 3,427,129 at work on Fed- 
eral Government relief projects, an increase of 
ebout 126,000 in one month. This total is aug- 
mented by 1,800,000 cases cared for by State and 
local governments. When those are added the re- 
Sult is a total of 5,227,129 families and individuals 
on relief in one form or another. 

The cost of this relief is larger than at any 
previous period of the depression, unless it be 
during the:peak months of the Civil Works Admin- 
istration, for which comparable figures are not 
available. 

How to shift this load from the back of the Gov- 
ernment to the shoulders of private industry is 
recognized by the President as the principal prob- 
lem confronting the next Administration. 

The view of some White House advisers is that 
the business recovery now under way will expand 
sufficiently to open jobs for the bulk of the unem- 
ployed who are able to work. 


recognize, is the 


‘Pump Priming’ Goes On 


Federal Emergency Outlays Sharply 
Ahead of Those of Last Year 


()FFICIAL figures show that the Federal Govern- 
ment, with the business volume of the country 

rising, is pouring out a record-breaking volume of 

money to continue the priming of the pump. 

Between July 1 and {enicinber 22 the Treasury 
paid out more than $750,000,000 in pump-priming 
operations. In the same sod one year ago the 
volume of money spent fo; the same purposes 
amounted to about $610,000,000. Pump-priming 
operations now are carried on at the rate of ap- 
proximately $62,500 000 a week as contrasted with 
about $51,000,000 last year. 

Most of this money continues to go for relief. 
The WPA job program has cost $436,900,000 in the 
first twelve months of the new fiscal year as con- 
trasted with $246,530,000 on the same period a year 
ago for direct relief. 

The statements of the Treasury Department dis- 
close that the change in relief policy, from depend- 
ing on State supervision of a modified work pro- 
gram to Federal operation of a job program, ac- 
counts for just about all of the increase in Gov- 
ernmental pump-priming outlay. A decrease in 
the cost of CCC camps from $150,000,000 a year 
ago to $48,000,000 this year partly offsets the in- 
creased cost of WPA. 

The theory of spending for recovery, as outlined 
by its exponents, was that as business improved un- 
der the stimulus of Government spending the vol- 
ume of that spending would be contracted. Thus 
far, according to the official figures, recovery has 
been accompanied by increased spending. 


Will Industry Decentralize ? 


The South Invites Factories to 
Use Its Lower-cost Labor 


ARRY HOPKINS, WPA Administrator, expressed 

himself as shocked a few months ago when he 
learned that WPA money and WPA workers were 
being used in at least one Southern State to build 
factories which later were to be given to manufac- 
turers. 

Orders were issued putting an end to that prac- 
tice. But now reports have it that the Mississippi 
State legislature is considering a plan to authorize 
counties and municipalities to bond themselves 
for the purpose of erecting buildings to be used by 
manufacturers rent free and tax free. 

The idea? 

To attract industry from the North to the South 
with the promise of freedom from rent or taxes 
and with the prospect of a large supply of un- 
skilled labor at the Southern wage rates. Even 
the Federal Government, in WPA, recognizes that 
the wage scale in the South is definitely lower than 
in the North. 

Now the question is arising to attract official at- 
tention: 

With the development of cheap electric power, 
through TVA and private utilities, with the in- 
creased use of motor trucks for transportation and 
with the increased trend toward labor organization 
in the North, is the country on the verge of a de- 
centralization of industry and a definite shift to- 
ward the South? 

Gen. Hugh Johnson, when administering NRA, 
found that there was a tendency for industry to 
drift below the Mason and Dixon line. NRA codes 
sought in the textile industry, the soft coal indus- 
try and other industries to slow this drift by es- 
tablishing definite wage differentials that would 
tend to protect Northern standards. 

Today each State is on its own and the national 
control over minimum wage scales no longer exists. 
If one region can offer advantages to industry in 
the form of lower-cost wages, cheap power and 
adequate transportation—so experience shows in 
the textile industry—a shift may be in store. 

The South has a large surplus of labor without 
experience in organization. It has a climate that 
reduces the cost of living, and is getting an abun- 
dance of cheap water power. 

The Governor of Mississippi is quoted as saying? 

“Industry in the North and East is now in an ui 
settled condition. There is need for the type of laa 
bor we have to offer here. Many outstanding plants 
are looking for new locations. ... Many factors are 
beckoning these industries to locate in the South.” 

Owen Scorr. 
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CORPORATIONS AND CHARITY: HOW MUCH SHOULD THEY DONATE? 


By DONALDSON BROWN 
Chairman, Finance Committee, 
General Motors Corporation 


‘HE Community Chest method of 
raising funds for the support of 
charitable and other civic activities 
has come to be recognized as a great 
improvement over the old method 
of individual drives for each of the 
various activities sponsored. It is 
more efficient because collection 
costs are materially lowered. 

Furthermore, when enjoying the 
sponsorship of this national organi- 
zation there should be the presump- 
tion that all of the activities em- 
braced by a given Community Chest 
have been carefully appraised and 
justified as serving community 
needs. No one with any apprecia- 
tion of the problem would seriously 
advocate the abolition of the Com- 
munity Chest principle and a re- 
turn to the old plan of individual 
appeals. 

But at the same time that the 
Community Chest principle has 
made the appraisal of community 
needs much more systematic and 
the raising and distribution of the 
funds much more economical, no 
method has yet been found for es- 
tablishing the basis of voluntary 
contributions upon an equally sys- 
tematic basis. As a result, corpora- 
tions, especially nationally owned 
concerns, with plants in many 
cities, are faced with a very difficult 
problem when they have to decide 
just what constitutes a fair dona- 
tion to the funds in the cities where 
they operate. 


ROLE OF CORPORATIONS 

Although such contributions are, 
in any event, on a voluntary plane, 
it would seem that a highly con- 
structive purpose would be served 
by some logical method of deter- 
mining the extent to which corpo- 
rations are justified, or should feel 
obligated, to contribute towards the 
support of a Community Chest in 
any given city. Such a method 
would help materially to place the 
voluntary private support of or- 
ganized charitable undertakings 
upon a broader basis and secure 
wider participation in such private 
support by corporations. 

The relative efficiency of private 
as compared to public philanthropic 
agencies is unquestioned. The 
greater the degree of private inter- 
est and private administration of 
these activities, the more economical 
and efficient will be the results. 

One of the most serious threats 
to our social structure arises from 
conditions which have forced Gov- 
ernment to assume responsibility for 
the welfare of its citizens, with the 
danger that such a course must in- 
evitably produce political pressure 
for constantly more relief and con- 
Stantly less work. 

For these reasons, it behooves all 
of us to do all in our power to re- 
duce the burden of relief upon the 
the shoulders of the public treas- 
ury, lessening the requirement there- 
of, so far as may be practicable, by 
the support of the agencies of pri- 
vate philanthropy. 

I am dealing particularly with the 
problem of corporations having fac- 
tory operations. My reason for thus 
restricting our discussion is simply 
that my experience has been ex- 
clusively with such concerns and I 
do not feel competent to discuss the 
special problems of, for example, na- 
tionally owned local public utilities 
or chain store systems. 


LOCAL TAXES AS A GUIDE 

I should also like to distinguish 
between the obligations of corpora- 
tions conducting factory operations 
and those of wholesale sales offices, 
insurance company branch offices 
and similar commercial establish- 
ments. The reason for making this 
distinction is that factory employes 
and their families are generally 
more dependent upon the facilities 
and services sponsored by Commun- 
ity Chests than are executives, 
clerical workers and others who are 
usually paid salaries and whose in- 
comes and employment are apt<o be 
more stable. 

In approaching the task of de- 
veloping a method of establishing 
quotas for the guidance of factory 


employers, the first step appears to | 


be to determine a preliminary quota 
for all factory employers taken to- 
gether. It has been pointed out 


relief must be supplied either by pri- 
vate agencies or by public adminis- 
tration. Inasmuch as private sup- 


port serves to offset taxes, it is fair | 


to presume that if the taxpayers of a 
community undertake to supply the 
basic needs of relief by means of 
voluntary contributions, the burden 
of otherwise necessary taxation will 
be lessened. Therefore, it suggests 
itself that as a preliminary step the 
total quota for all factory employers 
in the community shall bear the 
same proportion to the total Com- 
munity Chest budget as the total 
taxes payable by these factories bear 
to the total taxes payable by the 
entire community. 

On: the theory that the benefits to 
the employes and their dependents 








Some Reasons Why Factory Owners Should Aid Community 


Chests—Computing the Proper Gift 


will, generally speaking, be enjoyed | 
proportionately, it should follow that | 
| 


the distribution of the preliminary 
quota among the various employers 
should be in proportion to their av- 
erage number of employes. 

This method gives a preliminary 
quota for each employer based on 
the total Community Chest budget. 
At this point, however, a basic ques- 
tion arises, namely, can employers 
justifiably extend the same degree of 
support, relatively, to each of the 
various activities supported by a 
particular chest? 

An employer operating entirely 
with his own funds, just as in the 
case of the individual philanthropist, 
is free to contribute to any cause 
he desires. But the management of 
a corporation occupies a position of 
trusteeship accountable to stock- 
holders represented, and must jus- 
tify all contributions as serving 
legitimate corporate purposes. 


_ JUSTIFYING CONTRIBUTIONS 


The private philanthropist may be 
deeply interested in recreational fa- 
cilities and in character-building 
activities. 


ceived and efficiently conducted ac- 
tivities such as Y. M. C. A’s, Y. W. 
C. A’s, Girl and Boy Scouts and 


| other community services of corre- 
| sponding character; and those who 
| contribute to the legitimate needs of 
| such community enterprises are en- 


titled to respect and commendation 
for the public spirit thus manifested. 

Of course, such appraisal must in 
the end become a matter of judg- 
ment—a judgment which can only 
be supplied from a knowledge of 
local conditions and corporation 
needs. Activities of the kind con- 
templated differ in their effective- 
ness and serviceability from com- 
munity to community according to 
the character, enthusiasm and abil- 
ity of their local leadership. There 
may also be considerations of good- 
will in the support of these activities 
which need not be ignored. Many 
of them are of great personal in- 
terest to important elements of the 
community. In some cases, a cor- 
poration is justified in giving them 
that degree of sunport necessary to 
preserve this good will, independ- 
ently of the more basic considera- 
tions. 

In summary, a corporation is fully 
justified, from the viewpoint of en- 
lightened self-interest, in assuming 
its fair share of the support of those 
activities which fulfill the commu- 
nity’s responsibility to those actually 
in need. To other worthy causes 
which do not rest upon the above 
basis, a corporation management is 
justified in contributing to what- 
ever degree it concludes, after care- 
ful appraisal, that it may enjoy 
benefits which will balance the costs 
so assumed. 


A PRACTICAL APPLICATION 
General Motors Corporation has 
given the foregoing principles care- 
ful consideration and has adopted 
the plan described below for giving 
these principles practical applica- 
tion. This plan ieads to a tentative 
calculation intended as a guide to- 
wards the determination of the Cor- 
poration’s actual contributions in 
the forthcoming Community Chest 
campaign. We have compared such 
calculations with previous contri- 
butions which the Corporation has 
made, and are persuaded that the 
plan should prove very helpful as 
a guide in arriving at suitable con- 
tributions. We regard it as experi- 
mental in our case, not knowing to 
what extent it may be adopted by 
other employers. We believe, how- 
ever, in the principles upon which 
it is based, and we invite participa- 
tion in it by other employers in com- 
munities where we have factory op- 
erations, since the broader its adop- 
tion the more its practical value 


| will be enhanced as a reasonable and 


tangible means of appraising cor- 
porate responsibilities for Communi- 
ty Chest support. 


THE GENERAL MOTORS PLAN 
The plan which has been adopted 
experimentally by General Motors 


, ed | Corporation is as follows: 
above that the basic necessities of | 


1.—As applying to those employers 
conducting factory operations with- 
in the community who are willing 
to adopt this plan, a preliminary 
quota should be established by ap- 
plying to the total Community Chest 
budget that percentage which the 
aggregate local taxes payable by 
these employers are of the total 
local taxes payable by the entire 
community. 

2—The distribution of this pre- 
liminary quota among the various 
employers should be in the same 
proportions as the factory employ- 
ment of the several employers bears 
to the total factory employment of 
all these employers. 

3.—In order to facilitate judgment 
on the part of each employer as to 
the extent to which his preliminary 


Certainly a community 
| enjoys great benefit from well con- 


quota is subject to discount in the , ings would be made as 


light of appraisal of the various ac- 
tivities embraced in the Community 
Chest budget, that budget should be 
divided into the two following basic 
categories of activity— 

(a) Those activities which are 
for the relief of human suffering, 
misery and destitution. 

Included in this group are hos- 
pitals, free clinics, milk funds, day 
nurseries, orphan asylums, the Red 
Cross, family relief and welfare. 

All other activities would be in- 
cluded in— 

(b) Recreational, character 
building and miscellaneous serv- 
ices. 

All activities listed under (a) jus- 
tify a full degree of support by em- 
ployers, and accordingly should be 
given a weighting of 100 per cent. 
Those activities listed under (b) 
warrant varying degrees of support 
on the part of employers, and should 
be given a weighting of from 20 
per cent to 100 per cent, depending 


upon the appraisal by each employer | | 


of the importance to him of the sev- 
eral activities included therein. 
The application of these weight- 








follows: 
If, for example, 65 per cent of the 
proposed Community Chest budget 
is for activities in category (a) and 


35 per cent for activities in category | 


(b), and if an employer assigns an 


average weighting of 40 per cent to | 


the activities in the latter category, 
then 100 per cent of 65 per cent (or 
65 per cent), plus 40 per cent of 35 
per cent (or 14 per cent), making a 
total of 79 per cent, would constitute 
the proportion of that employer’s 
preliminary quota which should 
serve him as a guide in his final 
determination as to the amount of 
a suitable contribution. 


| LOCAL CONDITIONS A FACTOR 


In deciding upon the specific 
weighting which the employer should 
assign to those activities in cate- 


gory (b), there is need of the exer- | 


cise of judgment on the part of 
those familiar with the local condi- 
tions. In the case of General Motors, 
we have determined to leave to the 
local plant manager the determina- 
tion of such weighting within the 
limits of 20 per cent and 50 per cent. 
If the plant manager decides that a 


| weighting of more than 50 per cent 


is warranted as applied to any activ- 
ity within the category, he may 
recommend to the Corporation’s Ex- 
ecutive Committee such higher 
weighting as he deems appropriate. 

If the foregoing method of ap- 


proach is acceptable to the local 


sponsors of Community Chests, we 
ask that they urge its adoption by 
the factory employers in their com- 
munities. We are satisfied that even 
though it may have the effect of re- 
ducing the contributions of some in- 
dividual factories compared to their 
previous contributions, this decrease 


| should be more than offset by in- 
| creases from other concerns. A rea- 


sonable and tangible method of ap- 
praising corporate responsibilities 
could not fail greatly to benefit the 
whole Chest movement by placing it 
on a more satisfactory basis. 

As we see the operation of this 
plan, the sponsors of a given local 
Community Chest would ask those 
factory employers who were willing 
to accept the principles to furnish 
a statement of the local taxes which 
they paid in the most recent tax 





| be calculated. 








year, or, aS an alternative, the as- 
sessed valuation of their properties, 
together with a statement of their 
average monthly employment. 
Employers who subscribe to such 
principles should be willing to fur- 
nish confidentially the information 
required. However, there may be 
experienced at times some objection 
to the giving of information as to 
the amount of taxes paid or, as an 
alternative, assessment values; but 
in such circumstances it should be 
quite possible to have the basic in- 
formation submitted in blind figures 
for suitable assembly on the part of 
the Chest authorities. From the 


| basic information submitted the pro- 


portion of ‘the local tax burden 
which these concerns are bearing 
and their relative employment would 
In turn, the Com- 
munity Chest sponsors should sub- 
mit to the factory employers the 
approved budgets of the various 
activities which they are sponsoring. 


BASIC INFORMATION REQUIRED 


The matter of determining the ag- 
gregate factory employers’ prelim- 
inary quota and each company’s 
individual share of that preliminary 
quota would then be a matter of 
simple arithmetic. After the deter- 
mination of this preliminary figure, 
each employer would apply the 
weighting factors which he decided 
upon according to his own judg- 


| 
| 


ment, as applying to the activities 
within the questionable category. 
This method would establish a final 
figure intended as an important aid 
to an eventual determination by the 
employer of his actual contribution. 


| RULE OF REASON 


Such a program, of course, should 
not be regarded as leading automat- 
ically to the amount a corporation 
would contribute. In the final an- 
alysis, the rule of reason must ob- 
tain, and since contributions should 
be voluntary, they must be deter- 
mined upon in the light of such con- 


| siderations as each corporation it- 
| self regards as controlling. 


The principles embodied herein do 
not make a corporation’s contribu- 
tion dependent on or related to the 


| contributions of the factory em- 





ployes themselves. The degree to 
which the support of factory em- 
ployes can be achieved for a Com- 
munity Chest depends upon the 
ability of the sponsors of the Chest 
to convince the factory employes 
that their contributions will be used 
for worth-while causes. 

The important matter of deriving 
suitable contributions from employes 
and others in the community is, af- 
ter all, a separate and distinct prob- 
lem.—(From an address delivered 
before the Mobilization for Human 


| Needs Conference, Washington, D. 


C., Sept. 18.) 
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© Things are different down on the farm. First came steel to accelerate every operation from plowing time to harvest—to lessen 
labor, improve farm income. Then came COP-R-LOY, fine mild steel alloyed with pure copper, for better and longer life roof- 


ing, spouting, gutters and other building essentials. Farmers got acquainted with a metal of definite merit. Result: COP-R-LOY 


in wire fencing; culverts; pipe for the new water system that includes plumbing, heating and irrigation; also COP-R-LOY con- 


duit for the modern electrical plant. Today the farmer is expert as any in selecting metal products; he knows what they must 


do for him, and manufacturers who would sell him and keep him as a customer will do well to consider his knowledge and 
his needs—his recognition of COP-R-LOY as a basic metal. It’s Wheeling Steel! Wheeling Steel Corporation, Wheeling, West Va. 


Roofing and Siding of COP-R-LOY make low cost 
industrial buildings. It’s Wheeling Steel. 


bic 


COP-R-LOY 
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Washing machines, refrigerators, stoves, use Wheeling 
porcelain enameling stock. It’s Wheeling Steel. 


© 1936, Wheeling Steel Corporation 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Leading automobiles have 
Wheeling cold rolled steel. It’s Wheeling 


ri bodies oy 
strong and safe 


COP-R-LOY Roofing saves expense and protects property | 
for thousands 


nd 
of farmers. It's. Wheeling Steal. 
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What Bankers Think 
Of Nation's Finances 


HE nation’s bankers put themselves 
on record as demanding a bal- 
anced Federal budget and a coordi- 
nated national, State and local tax 
program in order that barriers to a 
sustained recovery may be removed. 


From Monday through Thursday last week the 
members of the American Bankers Association, as- 
sembled in their annual convention in San Fran- 
gisco, discussed the problems facing the banks to- 
day. They unanimously adopted a set of resolu- 
tions affirming their faith in the “fundamental 
credit of the United States,” but declaring that “a 
return to a balanced budget should be the prime 
consideration of a sound fiscal policy.” 

In contrast to some of the preceding conventions 
of the association, there was a noticeable lack of 
political controversy, as a result of efforts of some 
of the leading members. The budget problem, said 
the resolutions, is a non-partisan one, calling for 
“joint effort and unity of purpose among all of our 
people.” 

With respect to taxation the Association declared: 
“Taxes should be standardized in form. Changes 
then would not take the guise of new taxes with 
their resulting economic effects, but revenue require- 
ments could be adjusted by raising or lowering the 
rates.” 


URGE CHECK ON SPENDING 


: In regard to governmental expenditures the con- 
vention went on record as follows: “It is our be- 
lief that expenditures, Federal, State and local, 
should now be brought more definitely under con- 
trol. We believe that this is essential as an assur- 
ance to business that our national finances are on 
a firm foundation and that business and industrial 
enterprise are justified in going ahead with expan- 
sion of their activities, which is the surest method 
to create greater employment.” 

Not only was politics taboo at the convention, but 
Robert V. Fleming, the retiring president, who is 
.president and chairman of the board of the Riggs 
National Bank, Washington, D. C., in his presiden- 
fial address strongly urged cooperation with gov- 
trnmental agencies and National and State legis- 
jators. Several other speakers stressed the advis- 
ability of this spirit of cooperation. 

, For the first time in recent years no Federal of- 
ficial addressed the convention. Jesse Jones, chair- 
man of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
was scheduled to deliver an address before the first 
beneral session, but was forced to cancel the en- 
gagement because of illness. 
+ Four of the addresses were made by speakers from 
butside of the ranks of the banking profession, 
fhamely, Merle Thorpe, editor and publisher of “Na- 
tion’s Business;” Leroy A. Lincoln, president of the 
ete gem Life Insurance Company; Clarence 
ancis, president of General Foods Corporation, 
and Leland Whitman Cutler, president of the board 
6f trustees of Stanford University. 

: The fact that politics did not enter into the con- 
ention’s deliberations did not prevent discussion of 
‘several-important pieces of New Deal legislation. On 
athe agenda were included these topics of general 
interest: Deposit insurance, government lending 
agencies, Postal Savings, taxation, social security, 
and banking legislation in general. 

A portion of the presidential address delivered 
by Mr. Fleming was devoted to the problem of 
taxation. Conditions in tax systems throughout 
the country are vitally related to business confi- 
dence and recovery and “are in serious need of 
Study and consideration of the possibility of their 
being placed on a sounder basis,” he declared. 


Tax programs of the nation, States and munici-. 


palities constitute one of four “vital factors” which 
Mr. Fleming claimed must be readjusted in 
order to sustain the business. revival accomplished 
thus far. The other factors needing readjustment 
are, he stated, unemployment, huge Federal, State 
and city expenditures, and the relief program. 

Touching upon the last three factors only 
slightly, Mr. Fleming concentrated his attention 
upon taxation which, he said, is not a “question 
which involves partisan politics but is of funda- 
mental concern to all people regardless of what 
political party is in pdéwer.” 

There are several phases of the taxing program 
which need correction, he pointed out, principally 
the duplication of taxation and lack of certainty. 


OVERLAPPING TAXATION 


“There is,” he declared, “an exceedingly large 
number of cases where the same objects of taxation 
are subject to taxation by different taxing juris- 
dictions. This duplication and overlapping of taxes 
practically always leads to unnecessary adminis- 
trative expense and unnecessary annoyance to the 
taxpayer.” 

Mr. Fleming asserted that this duplication in 
most cases effects an unfair distribution of the tax 
burden. He doubted that the “legislators of one 
jurisdiction, in devising measures for raising reve- 
nues, are always mindful of the taxes imposed by 
other jurisdictions.” “Consideration should be given 
to the fact that the economic effects of these dupli- 
cations are not always confined to the particular 
State in which the taxed individual or corporation 
is located but may extend throughout the nation.” 

, Because of the constantly shifting forms and ef- 
fécts of taxes, individuals and corporations, in lay- 
igg plans for the future, cannot visualize the new 
forms of taxes they may be called upon to pay, he 
asserted. He contrasted this uncertainty with an 
entirely different situation in England where, he 
Said, “taxes are standardized and no sudden 
changes in method are made.” 


THE REVENUE ACT OF 1936 


The controversial Revenue Act of 1936, which 
places a heavy tax on the undistributed profits of 
corporations, came in for criticism by the bank 
Igader. Claiming that the Act was designed not 
only to raise revenue but to effect certain reforms, 
he declared that legislation with that type of dou- 
ble purpose as a goal “must be considered and de- 
signed most carefully, if we would escape grave 
dislocations to our economic structure.” 

And even after it has been carefully considered, 
Mr. Fleming added that such legislation “must be 
synchronized properly with the general theory of 
our income tax, in order to avoid inequities and 
double taxation.” 

‘“We need certainty and less complexity in our 
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A “CLOSED ELECTION”—FOR BANKERS ONLY 


MEETING in San Francisco in annual convention, the American Bank- 

ers Association, after advocating less spending in Government, 
although conceding the necessity for emergency expenditures, elected 
the following officers for the new year: First vice president, Orval W. 
Adams, executive vice president of the Utah State National Bank of Salt 


Lake City; president, Tom K. Smith, president of the Boatmen’s National 
Bank of St. Louis; second vice president, Philip A. Benson, president of 
the Dime Savings Bank of Brooklyn, N. Y. Robert V. Fleming, presi- 
dent and chairman of the board of the Riggs National Bank, Washing- 
ton, D. C., is the association's retiring president. 





tax laws,” the A. B. A. president declared in sum- + latitude being given the FDIC officials in assessing + was that it would “place a premium on bad man- 


ming up his thoughts on taxation, and “a more 
practical and businesslike administration of such 
laws to reduce the excessive amount of litigation 
now being carried on. Such litigation retards busi- 
ness and is expensive to both the Government and 
the taxpayer.” 

Turning his attention to Federal deposit insur- 
ance, Mr. Fleming offered several suggestions for 
improvement of this attempt to fortify the safety 
of all bank deposits under $5,000. (An account of 
how the plan is working out in actual practice will 
be found on page 1 of this issue). 


DEPOSIT INSURANCE PROBLEMS 


The assessments imposed upon the insured banks 
by the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, he 
said, present a “serious problem of management to 
our banks.” This is especially the case, he explained, 
when they are coupled with increased costs and a 
period of low earnings, “occasioned by the lack of 
demand for loans on the part of the public and the 
abnormally low rates at which funds can be em- 
ployed.” 

He recalled that when the existing law was being 
considered by Congress, the association argued 
that the FDIC directors should be given some lati- 
tude in the levying of assessments. “The directors,” 
Mr. Fleming declared, “should have the right to as- 
sess up to that amount (one-twelfth of one per 
cent of the bank’s total deposits) so that if the 
operations of the Corporation were successful and 
when the assessment proved too heavy a drain upon 
the members, the Corporation’s directors would 
have the right to adjust the basis of assessment.” 

As matters stand now, however, a mandatory rate 
of one-twelfth of one per cent is in effect, with no 





the insured banks, 

Because of the successful operation of the Cor- 
poration to date, Mr. Fleming urged that the law 
be altered to provide for the breadth of power for 
the directors which he suggested. “It would seem,” 
he told the assembled bankers, “that a step toward 
making this possible would be for us to give full 
cooperation to the supervisory authorities in our 
relations with them regarding the conditions of our 
institutions, and by adhering to the policy of 
promptly charging off all losses currently rather 
than allowing them to accumulate.” The latter 
policy is one often stressed as advisable by the 
FDIC officials. 


CHANGES SUGGESTED IN FDIC LAW 


As a part of his broad program of cooperation be- 
tween governmental authorities and commercial 
bankers, Mr. Fleming offered another suggestion in 
connection with FDIC, namely, the appointment of 
an Advisory Board to the Corporation. This body 
would consist of well-trained bankers who would 
“be selected with due regard for geographical rep- 
resentation, and rotated annually or bi-annually, 
which could do much to assist the Corporation and 
the insured member, who have such a vital interest 
in its successful operation.” 

Philip A. Benson, president, Dime Savings Bank 
of Brooklyn, New York, and the new second vice 
president of the A. B. A., stated in his paper that 
“no true banker desires that confidence in his 
bank be dependent” on guarantees by the FDIC 
or insurance funds created independently by a 
group of banks. 

One of the arguments against Federal deposit in- 
surance, when the program was originally proposed, 





agement.” This argument was used by Mr. Benson, 
who by virtue of his new office is slated to be the 
ABA president in two years, as a spur to better 
management on the part of his fellow bankers. 

He declared: “It is far better that such confi- 
dence rest on the knowledge that the depositors’ 
funds have been safely and wisely invested and 
that capital funds or surplus account are a full 
and sufficient protection against losses.” 

Attacks on the “competitive rate” of interest 
paid by the Federal Postal Savings System were 
presented by three of the speakers—Mr. Fleming, 
Mr. Benson and Fred B. Brady, vice president of 
Commerce Trust Company, Kansas City, Missouri, 
and president of the State Bank Division of the 
A. B. A. 

Answers to a questionnaire, Mr. Fleming reported, 
“clearly established the sentiment of the banks in 
territories where Postal Savings depositories were 
located and fortifies us with the proper basis of 
facts necessary in presenting our case to the ad- 
ministrative heads of Government and to Congress 
for an elimination of the competitive rate paid by 
the System which is being felt so acutely by many 
banks in our membership.” 


CASE AGAINST POSTAL SAVINGS 

A summary of the bankers’ arguments against 
the Postal Savings System was given by Mr. Ben- 
son in his paper, “Outlook for Savings.” Said Mr. 
Benson: 

“It does not seem that the Postal Savings System 
serves any good purpose where it operates in places 
already served by chartered banks. In these places 
it seems entirely unnecessary. The question of 
safety for small depositors has been removed by 
the FDIC. There may be some excuse for taking 





LAYING A BASIS FOR REGULATION OF INVESTMENT TRUSTS 





SEC Hears Views on Methods 
Of Eliminating Abuses 


ONTINUING its inquiry into in- 
‘vestment trusts, the Securities 
and Exchange Commission is told 
that common stocks are safer than 
other types of securities at the pres- 
ent time and receives advice on what 
. type of legislation in regard to in- 
vestment trusts it should recommend 
to Congress. 


SEC is holding public examinations of some of 
the more important investment trusts as part of a 
comprehensive study it is making of the field at the 
mandate of Congress. Its report to the legislators, 
containing recommendations, is to be ready by Jan- 
uary 1. 

An investment trust provides a medium through 
which a large number of investors may put their 
money to work in the securities markets. * Through 
its operations, theoretically at least, the purchase of 
stocks is spread out over a broad range in order to 
obtain safety of principal and a regular income 
from the investment. 

The opinion that common stocks offer a safer in- 
vestment than preferred stocks or gilt-edged bonds 
at the present time was voiced by Dr. O. M. W. 
Sprague, former economic adviser to the Bank of 
England and former monetary adviser to the pres- 
ent Administration. Dr. Sprague, now professor of 
economics at Harvard University, was asked to ap- 
pear as a witness at the SEC hearings in his capac- 
ity as a memter of the advisory board of Massa- 
chusetts Investors Trust. 


VALUE OF COMMON STOCKS 


Pressed by SEC counsel to explain his viewpoint 
on the purchase of securities, Dr. Sprague gave two 
reasons for the statement. First, he said, the pres- 
ent recovery movement will bring, most likely, an 
increase in the value of common stocks. Second, 
inflationary tendencies, such as the large excess 
banking reserves and dollar revaluation, enhanced 








—Underwood & Underwood 
COMMON VS. “GILT-EDGED” 
Dr. O. M. W. Sprague, internationally known econo- 
mist, former monetary adviser to the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration, and at present a member of the ad- 
visory board of Massachusetts Investors Trust, a 
$110,000,000 firm, appears as a witness before the 
SEC’s investment trust investigation. Common 
stocks “well selected,” Dr. Sprague explained, offered 
“greater safety” to the investor than preferred stocks 
or gilt-edged bonds. 





the “advantage” of common stock purchases. The 
whole question was discussed by Dr. Sprague in the 
light of investment trust practices. 

The primary function of an investment trust, 
according to Dr. Sprague, should be to obtain ic- 
come rather than an increase in the value of its 
holdings. 

Paul C. Cabot, Boston banker and president of 
State Street Investment Corporation, was the in- 
vestment trust official who offered SEC some sug- 
gestions on what to recommend to Congress. On the 
matter of segregation of investment trusts from 
banks, investment banking firms and brokerage 
houses, which SEC is seriously considering, Mr. Cabot 
declared that the “weight of evidence” leaned to- 
ward the segregation principle. 

According to his views the aim of segregation, 














BankersOpposeCommission’s 
Plan for Trustee Law 





which ought not be applied in all cases, should be 
to prohibit the practice of using the investment 
trust to absorb unmarketable underwritings par- 
ticipated in by the controlling brokerage house. 
Also it should aim at preventing unwarranted heavy 
trading in the investment trust’s security holdings 
by the controlling brokerage house. 

Some of the regulations which he thought should 
be imposed upon the trusts were: standard account- 
ing methods; publicity standards for reports to 
stockholders; a certain amount of limitation on bor- 
rowing; and segregation from conflicting interests. 

Other witnesses appearing before the SEC last 
week included: William T. Gardiner, former Gov- 
ernor of Maine and now chairman of the board of 
Incorporated Investors; Edward G. Lefler, organ- 
izer of both Massachusetts Investors Trust and In- 
corporated Investors; Merrill Griswold, chairman 
of Massachusetts Investors Trust; and Mahlon E. 
Traylor, president of Massachusetts Distributors, 
Inc. ; 

x** 


CRITICISM OF TRUSTEE REPORT 

While the Commission worked on its study of 
investment trusts, one of its earlier studies—on 
the corporate trustee—was under fire by the Na- 
tional Bank Division of the American Bankers As- 
sociation. 

The report to Congress, delivered last June, rec- 
ommended that trustees be disqualified “from act- 
ing or serving” in that capacity, “if they have or 
acquire conflicts of interest incompatible or in- 
consistent with their fiduciary obligations.” 

The National Bank Division went on record 
through its president, C. W. Allendoerfer, execu- 
tive vice president, First National Bank, Kansas 
City, Mo., as saying that “if the recommendations 
of that report become law, they might result in 
the complete segregation of trust departments 
from commercial banks, which would be harmful 
to banks and business alike.” Mr. Allendoerfer re- 
ported that A. B. A.’s Trust Division “is fully alive 
to the possibilities for harm in the report of the 
SEC.” . 








postal savings deposits in places not accessible to 
other banking facilities. 

“In any event, we cannot forget that none of the 
money of the Postal Savings System goes back into 
the communities from which it comes. The local 
bank, to a great extent, invests its money locally. 
Through the Postal Savings System local money is 
‘siphoned’ out of the district for use elsewhere. A 
full comprehension of the effect of the Postal Sav- 
ings System and its declining usefulness to the 
country may no doubt come about and lead eventu« 
ally to the system being restricted or abolished.” 

Mr. Brady reported that his division of the A. B, 
A. “is interested and concerned with the operations 
of the Postal Savings System which at its incep- 
tion may have been justified for thrift but never 
justified for competition.” 

The System pays 2 per cent on deposits left with 
it, the accounts being limited to $2,500 each. The 
lowering of interest rates by the banks from 4 per 
cent to 2% per cent in recent years has brought 
the System’s rate into a more competitive range 
than previously. Bankers, however, have never 
been particularly fond of the entrance of the Gov- 
ernment into the banking business by means of 
Postal Savings. 

FDIC and Postal Savings were not the only Gov=- 
ernment projects coming in for criticism during 
the convention. Activities of the lending agen- 
cies, such as the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion and the Farm Credit Administration were also 
placed under microscopic examination. 


CALL FOR LESS GOVERNMENT CREDIT 


Mr. Fleming, in his keynote address, asserted that 
“in fairness, we must all realize that in national 
emergencies such as that created by the wide- 
spread fears aroused in the hearts of our people 
several years ago, it was necessary for the Governe 
ment to create some of these agencies, but as con- 
fidence has returned and ample funds now are 
available through our chartered institutions to 
meet the financial needs of the people, these func- 
tions should be resumed by the banks wherever it 
is consistent with sound banking policy.” 

Mr. Brady expressed the opinion of the State 
Bank Division of the A. B. A. that “the time has 
come to direct certain streams of Government 
credit back into the commercial channels, and 
every effort is being made to convince those in 
authority that the banks are prepared and willing 
to handle these credits, and ask that they be re- 
stored to us.” 

David M. Auch, secretary of the Ohio Bankers 
Association and president of the State Secretaries 
Section of the A. B. A., called for cooperation with 
the program sponsored by the Committee on Bank- 
ing Studies of the association. He stated that this 
committee is “of the belief that competition of the 
government agencies can only be eliminated when 
such necessary functions as they perform are taken 
over by the banks.” 


ROLE BANKERS MUST TAKE 

Much was heard about legislation in general and 
the effect of laws on banking. Mr. Houston, point- 
ing out that many new statutes and regulations 
have become part of a bank’s daily operations, as- 
serted: “We may grant that all such legislative 
effort has been well intended and may have been 
even good in its effect, but the positive fact re- 
mains that the real solution must come from within 
rather than from without the ranks of our pro- 
fession.” 

Mr. Fleming praised the cooperative spirit shown 
by the Government supervisory authorities in per- 
mitting the bankers to appear before them and 
submit recommendations and comments. He 
pleaded for a continuance of the “fine and cordial 
relations which have existed between our Asso- 
ciation and the supervisory officials of the Gov- 
ernment.” 

C. W. Allendoerfer, executive vice president, 
First National Bank, Kansas City, Missouri, and 
president of A. B. A.’s National Bank Division, re- 
iterated Mr. Fleming’s opinion of the cooperation 
shown by United States financial authorities. He 
added that the regulations issued by the Federal 
Reserve Board, the FDIC and the Comptroller of 
the Currency in regard to the banking legislation 
passed during the first session of the 74th Con- 
gress, were, “generally speaking, acceptable and, 
for the most part, they are not seriously complained 
against.” 

Election of officers for the ensuing year resulted 
as follows: President, Tom K. Smith, president of 
the Boatmen’s National Bank, of St. Louis; first 
vice president, Orval W. Adams, executive vice 
president of the Utah State National Bank, of Salt 
Lake City, and second vice president, Mr. Benson. 





New Issues Registered 


HE Securities and Exchange Commission an- 
nounced the filing for registration during the 
past week of the following new security issues: 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COM- 
PANY, New York City, $175,000,000 of twenty-year 3% 
per cent debentures, due October 1, 1961. This repre- 
sents the largest issue ever registered under the Se- 
curities Act or 1933, and the largest single piece of 
corporate financing in the history of the country. On 
or before January 1, $25,000,000 of the debentures will 
be sold to the trustee of pension funds of the company 
and some of its subsidiaries; $150,000,000 worth are to 
be offered publicly. The net proceeds are to be used 
to retire the 5 per cent debentures and 5 per cent 
collateral trust bonds. Names of the underwriters will 
be announced in later amendments. 


PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., $35,000,000 principal amount of first and 
refunding mortgage bonds, Series I, 3'2 per cent, due 
June 1, 1966. The names of the underwriters for the 
issue, which is for redemption purposes, will be dis- 
closed in later amendments to the registration state- 
ment. 

REMINGTON RAND, INC., 290,143 shares of common 
stock, to be represented by an indeterminate number of 
stock purchase warrants to be issued pursuant to reso- 
lution of the registrant’s board of directors adopted 
May 1, 1936, 

COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY, Baltimore, Md., 
$30,000,000 of 3% per cent debentures due 1951. Entire 
net proceeds will be used to retire outstanding short- 
term notes or to purchase receivables in the ordinary 
course of business or to make advances to subsidiaries 
for such purposes. Names of underwriters will be 
furnished by amendments. 

CONNECTICUT LIGHT AND POWER COMPANY, Hart- 
ford, Conn., $7,000,000 of first and refunding mortgage 
3'2 per cent bonds, Series F, due September 1, 1966, 
and $7,500,000 of twenty-year 3'¢ per cent debentures 
due September 1, 1956. Putnam & Co., Hartford, Conn., 
and Chas. W. Scranton & Co., New Haven, Conn., are 
the principal underwriters. 
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+ MONEY: AN OFFICIAL VIEW OF ‘BENEFITS FROM DEVALUATION’ + 


\ spirited defense of the Ad- 
ministration’s policy with 
respect to gold and to dollar de- 
valuation is made by Secretary 
of the Treasury Morgenthau 
almost simultaneously with the 
decision to enter into an agree- 
ment with Great Britain and 
France to avoid any disturb- 
ance of the basis of interna- 
tional exchanges in conse- 
quence of the proposed read- 
justment of the franc. 


Morgenthau’s defense was 
in a letter to Senator 
Arthur H Vandenberg, (Rep.), 
Mich., answering a series of eight 
questions on the gold policy of the 
government. On Friday, a day after 
his letter to Senator Vandenberg was 
released, the Secretary announced: 

“The United States Government, 
as also the British and French gov- 
declares its intention to 
continue to use appropriate avail- 
able resources so as to avoid as far 
as possible any disturbance of the 
basis of international exchange re- 
sulting from the proposed readjust- 
ments.” 

It was disclosed on the same day 
by the French finance minister, Vin- 
cent Auriol, that devaluation of the 
franc would be proposed to the 
French parliament this week. At 
the same time the government there 
decreed an official moratorium on 
all commercial debts payable in gold 
currencies, and it was 
that all stock 

ex- 
until 


Mr. 
contained 


ernments, 


or foreign 
announced officially 
exchanges and commercial 
changes would be _ closed 
further notice. 


CAUSE OF FRENCH CRISIS 

The immediate cause of the crisis 
in the france was the recent’ heavy 
flow of gold from the Bank of France 
to London and New York. This 
flight away from their country, how- 
ever, is only one of the arguments 
which French devaluationists have 
been employing in their efforts to 
force the Blum government to de- 
value the franc. 

France has lost her world markets 
because of the competition offered 
by the realigned “cheaper” curren- 
cies and French internal price struc- 
tures have varied widely from world 
prices, the proponents of devalua- 
tion have argued, since Great Brit- 
ain and the United States left the 
gold standard. 


RESULTS OF DEVALUATION 

In regard to the effect of devalua- 
tion, Mr. Morgenthau, referring to 
that of this country, wrote to Sena- 
tor Vandenberg: 

““T believe that the consensus of 
informed opinion would support me 
in the view that the revaluation of 
the dollar contributed materially to 
check the disastrous downward 
course of prices in the United States 
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Secretary of Treasury Tells How America Was Aided sind 





Extends Help in Easing France Over Monetary Crisis 


and helped initiate an upward move- 
ment.” 

He declared that the devaluation 
of the dollar by 40 per cent in 1933 
was “a change which not only helped 
adjust the large and growing dis- 
crepancies between the prices of 
various classes of commodities, but 
was an important factor in stimu- 
lating business activity and in re- 
storing confidence in prospects for 
recovery.” 

The “informed opinion,” he said, 
would agree also that devalua- 
tion “eliminated some of the gross 
injustice between debtors and cred- 
itors created by sharply failing 
prices, and reduced the burden of 
debts by helping to increase the 
national income; that it contributed 
to the maintenance of low interest 
rates so essential to recovery; that 
it served to readjust our dollar ex- 
change so that our exporters were 
able to regain their competitive po- 
sition in foreign markets.” 

Because of the agreement which 
the Treasury disclosed had been 
made with France and Great Brit- 
ain in regard to the impending de- 
valuation ‘of the franc, it appears 
that the United States will help 
France attain the same alleged bene- 
fits from readjusting their currency. 

The present agreement also opens 
the way to stabilization of the im- 
portant world currencies. Mr. Mor- 
genthau has maintained that this 


country would be willing to stabilize, 


if other countries would agree. While 
France was a member of the gold 
bloc, consisting also of Holland and 





Switzerland, it was not possible for 
Great Britain, this country and 
France to reach an agreement. 


FORESTALLING MONEY WAR 

But now that France has gone on 
to a modified gold basis, with re- 
stricted gold payments, the three 
countries have gotten together to 
work out a basis for currency rela- 
tions. An important reason for the 
entrance of Great Britain and the 
United States into the agreement is 
to forestall a competitive monetary 
war. 

It was considered in most gov- 
ernment cir¢les that the france would 
be devalued by a percentage in the 
neighborhood of 25 to 33 1/3 per 
cent. At the present time the franc 
has a par value of 6.63 cents. The 
British Treasury was reported to be- 
lieve that franc stabilization should 
be between 95 and 105 francs to the 
pound, or about 25 to the dollar. 

In the background of the ex- 
change of letters between the two 
United States government officials 


and the French devaluation pro- 


posals is the fact that the United 
States now holds $10,761,931,433 in 
gold. This is a sum equal to the ag- 
gregate stocks of the fifty-two most 
important nations in the remainder 
of the world. 


| SOURCE OF GOLD FLOW 


! 


France, at the present time, has 
gold holdings amounting to approxi- 
mately $3,500,000,000, representing 
a decline of almost a billion dollars 
since the end of 1935. 

About $2,800,000,000 of the U. S. 


gold stock came into existence in | 


January, 1933, when the dollar was 
devalued. Then, because the dollar 
has continued strong in relation to 
other currencies, gold has flowed 
here during the last two and a half 
years to the extent of $3,500,000,000. 
A large part of this sum has come 
from France, and continued to come 
from that country up to this week- 
end. Gold has been driven here out 
of fear of devaluation, inflation and 


other aspects of the troubled money | 


world. 

Senator Vandenberg’s 
that Roosevelt devaluation of the 
dollar has imperiled the, domestic 
financial and price structures was 
answered by Secretary Morgenthau 
in a lengthy letter, presenting de- 
tailed answers to each of the Sena- 
tor’s eight questions. 

Specifically, the Senator was 
“concerned to know the effect of our 
gold purchase policies as bearing 


upon the advisability of continuing | 


to buy foreign gold at an arbitrarily 
enhanced price.” 

He stated that “from such offi- 
cial figures as are publicly available 
it would seem a fair deduction that 
while Europe cannot find the means 
to pay our war debts, it can and 
does find the means to buy our se- 
curities, and it would at least su- 
perficially appear that our own gold 
purchase program not only encour- 
ages this process but also subsi- 


| dizes it at the expense of the Amer- 


ican people.” 
From figures obtained from De- 
partment of Commerce publications, 


the Senator declared that there is 
a total of $4,151,000,000 in foreign 
holdings which can be called for at 
any moment by their foreign owners, 


ECHOES OF 1931 

The peril to the domestic situa- 
tion, he said, would “seem to be ob- 
vious because if we have anything 





allegation | 


| like $4,000,000,000 on instant foreign 


call, our financial structure and our 
price structure rest to a considera- 
ble extent on foreign judgment or 
caprice.” He recalled how the with- 
drawal of foreign funds in 1931 “de- 
moralized our stock markets, shook 
our banks, and deepened the rigors 
of the depression,” 


Mr. Morgenthau substantially 


| agreed with the figures cited to show 


the foreign holdings in the United 
States, but belittled their impor- 
tance. “Their magnitude,” he said, 
“should be no cause for alarm, 
though, naturally, in the determi- 
nation of our credit policy constant 
and careful attention is given to 
them. Consideration of their make- 
up and significance and of the per- 
tinent aspects of our monetary sys- 
tem will show that they constitute 
no threat to continued recovery.” 
If the current political disturb- 
ances in Europe and the Orient are 
eliminated, he said, and if the im- 
portant monetary situations in Eu- 





rope are straightened out, and “if 
other important economic factors 
abroad show a marked improve- 
ment, we may expect to see a re- 
flux of a portion of the capital 





+ WHAT THE TWO PARTIES OFFER 


Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Lan- 
don now have supplied the 
country with an outline of their 
ideas for dealing with the 
farm problem during the next 
four years. 

Each plan calls for continued 
and even broadened subsidies. 
Both include approval of plans 
for helping present farm ten- 
ants to become farm owners. 
Also, each one involves accept- 
ance of the idea of crop insur- 
ance to protect farmers against 
the hazards of nature. 

Thus, city people and farmers can 
know the following: 

1. That the Federal Government 
will continue to pay subsidies to 
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farm operators who apply methods | 


intended to conserve their soil. This 
is the basis of the present farm pro- 
gram designed to replace the AAA 
production control program. 

2. That the Government will ex- 
periment with a plan that would 
enable farmers to insure themselves 
against loss due to drought, insect 
damage or other hazard. Under the 


| plan now taking shape in the AAA 


farmers would pay premiums in the 
form of cotton or corn or wheat, 
which then would be stored to be 
paid back in the form of benefits 
to farmers who sustain losses, 


| CONTINUANCE OF LOANS 











3. That the Federal Government 
will continue to assist farmers in ob- 
taining loans on commodities stored 
on their farms, either through di- 


| rect loans from the Treasury as pro- 


vided by the present Commodity 
Credit Corporation, or through 
changes in the Federal warehousing 
laws 
borrow directly from the banks. 

4. That Mr. Landon, if elected, will 
favor a new form of subsidy for 
farmers based on the portion of 
their crops consumed in the domes- 
tic market. Details are not provided 
in the comments of the Republican 
nominee, but plans of this type con- 
sidered in the past involve direct 
or indirect export subsidies. 

5. That in case of a Republican 
administration steps will be taken 
to check the importation of farm 
products that compete with Ameri- 
can farm products. There also would 
be revision or repeal of the Recipro- 
cal Trade Agreement Act. 


POLITICS AND THE FARMER 

The past week saw sparring for 
position by leaders of the two major 
parties as the problem of continued 
farm relief came into the open. 

President Roosevelt appointed two 
committees, one headed by Henry 
Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture, 
charged with working out a plan of 
crop insurance to be presented to 
the next Congress; the other headed 
by Morris L. Cooke, rural electrifi- 
cation commissioner, charged with 
working out a program for perma- 
nent protection against drought. 

This action came on Sept. 20, two 
days before Governor Landon was 
to outline his farm-aid plans. The 
Governor then released to news- 


| papers his views on crop insurance 


as they were covered in his address 
of Seot. 22. 

Again, before that address, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt sent letters to Sena- 
tor Bankhead (Dem.), of Alabama, 
and Representative Marvin Jones 
(Dem.), of Texas, chairmen of the 
Senate and House committees on 
agriculture, asking them to work 
out a plan of aid for tenant farmers. 
The idea is to use the Federal lend- 
ing power to help farm tenants to 
become farm owners. 

Governor Landon 
Des Moines address, 
method of farm aid. 

What, as néarly as now is known 
from official sources, constitutes the 
detailed outline of probable future 
farm programs? 

First, there is crop insurance. 

A section in the Bureau of Agri- 


then, in his 
endorsed this 





that will enable farmers to | 








cultural Economics has been work- 
ing for about 15 years on data for 
use as a basis of crop insurance. 


| Since January, 1936, a sizeable staff 


in that agency has been at work 
determining a  definite-actuarial 
basis for insuring farm crops. 

Now the plan, as visloned by pres- 
ent officials, is being rounded into 
shape for legislative consideration, 

Its central idea? 

Essentially, that the Federal Gov- 
ernment will provide machinery 
through which individual farmers 
can agree to pay premiums, either 
in cash or commodities, in return 
for a promise from the Government 
to pay benefits to that farmer in 
case of damage to insured crops. 
Benefits would be in the form of the 
commodity affected. 

But, newspaper men asked Mr. 
Wallace, what might be the result 
if insurance reserves in the form of 
commodities are built up over a 
period of years in which there is 
little damage? Would not the re- 
currence of large surpluses bring 
pressure on price? 

The secretary thought that normal 
reserves could be kept out of contact 
with the market, but he admitted 
that some form of production con- 
trol would need to go along with crop 
insurance to prevent an eventual 
blow-up caused by oversupply. 


TENANT FARM PROPOSALS 
Then what of the suggestion for 


a start at dealing with the prob- | 


lem of tenant farming in the 
United States? 

Mr. Landon said: 

“It is our pledge to extend within 
the limits of sound finance, ade- 
quate credit at reasonable rates, 
to capable tenants and experienced 
farmers, for the purchase or re- 
financing of farm homes.” 

Mr. Roosevelt said: 

“Thoughtful people everywhere 
have been gravely concerned with 
the steady increase in farm tenancy 
from 1880 to 1935... . Through Gov- 
ernment financing of land purchases 
by tenants, other countries, notably 
Ireland and Denmark, have sub- 
stantially increased farm ownership 
of farm land. I think we need some 
such approach.” 

The idea as worked out in Con- 
gress during the 1935 session and 
almost enacted into law, was to es- 
tablish a revolving fund of $1,000,- 
000,000 out of which loans would be 
made to selected tenants for the 
purpose of buying and equipping 
farms. 


VIEWS ON SUBSIDIES 

What of soll conservation and 
subsidies paid on the domestic 
part of farm crops? 

A soil conservation program is 
now law and during the past year 
was accepted by more than 4,000,- 
000 farmers. It involves subsidies to 
individual farmers who shift use of 
some of théir land from production 
of intensive crops such as corn 
and cotton and wheat, to extensive 
crops such as grasses and trees. 

Mr. Landon was critical of this 
plan in his Des Moines address but 
did not say whether he would urge 
its repeal 

Details of the plan proposed by 


FARMERS + 


Mr. Landon were not available. But 
those offered in the past have in- 
volved bounties based on the differ- 
ence between the world price of the 
commodity affected and the price 
inside the United States plus the 
tariff. 

Both sides agree that it is on the 
basis of these proposals that the 
farm program of the future will be 











which has come here in the form ef 
gold in the past three years.” 

Although it is impossible to fore- 
cast the amount of the metal likely 
to leave this country, should those 
improvements abroad take place, 
Mr. Morgenthau declared that “it 
appears fairly certain that the 
amount leaving over any _ short 
period would constitute a small 
proportion of our total gold hold- 
ings.” 

Reasons for this declaration 
gave as follows: 

1—A large part of the short-term 
dollar balances kept here by for- 
eigners is needed as working funds. 

2—A large part of the foreign 
investments in our securities “rep- 
resents long-term investments in 
our industry and publie utilities and 
will no more be suddenly liquidated 
if conditions improve abroad than 
would investments in those securi- 
ties by Americans.” 

3—Restoration of confidence is 
not likely to take place simultane- 
ously among those nations who have 
participated in the flight from their 
currencies to ours. Thus, the re- 
turn of funds of that type will be 
spread over many months. 

Mr. Morgenthau, since he has been 
working with France and Great 
Britain on the current agreement 
for some time, evidently took the 
new tripartite agreement into con- 
sideration as he made the above 
outline of the situation. The re- 
adjustment of the franc is, of 
course, a big step on the way to 
restoration of confidence in Eu- 
rope, and may be said to show “a 


he 


| 
marked improvement.” 


EFFECT ON FOREIGN FUNDS 


Whether or not French and other 


| European investors who had funds 


invested in this country will now 
try to recall those sums on the basis 
of franc devaluation is a moot ques- 
tion because of the continuing up- 
set political picture of Europe. Most 
of this money was driven here by 
the constant war scares abroad. 
Since the new agreement does not 
give assurances of any permanent 
peace in Europe, it is felt in finan- 
cial circles that a large proportion 
of the foreign investments in this 
nation will remain, 

A big question here is: Will the 
United States allow shipments of 
gold to France, thus presenting Eu- 
ropean investors.an opportunity. to 
recall their funds on the new basis 


| balances 





of the dollar-franc relationship to 
be set up this week. 

Already, Mr. Morgenthau advised 
Senator Vandenberg, the United 
States has significant checks on any 
substantial return flow of gold 
abroad. For one thing, currency is 
not convertible into gold except for 
“purposes of settling international 
arising from legitimate 
transactions.” 

Because of this restriction exports 
of gold cannot “further reduce gold 
reserves by stimulating internal 
drains.” In other words, the fact 
that foreign countries are withdraw- 
ing their funds invested here, al- 
though it may frighten domestic 
capital, cannot draw that capital 
away because of the fact that gold 
can now settle balances arising only 
from “legitimate” commercial trans- 
actions. 


| FOREIGNERS SHOW FAITH 


Senator Vandenberg asked wheth- 
er the American securities pur- 
chased by foreigners represent a 
“stimulated movement.” 

The Treasury head replied that 
“the stimulation which may be said 
to have been given to the transfer 
of American securities into the 
hands of foreign holders is the 
stimulation that arises from the fac, 
that business conditions have im- 
proved in the United States during 
the past three years.” . 

Secretary Morgenthau pointed out 
that foreigners would not have in- 
vested in our securities if business 
recovery here had not taken place 
and if confidence in “our future did 
not exist.” 
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Partners in Progress 


Most of the world’s work is done with steel—and ma- 
chinery. Together, they have put America on wheels, into 
the air, and in the sea ports of the world. They have made 
possible modern split-second communication, and have 
contributed notably to sanitation and public health. They 
have filled American homes with countless new possessions 
—radios, refrigerators, vacuum cleaners, washing ma- 
chines, kitchen ware, heating and plumbing equipment 
and a thousand and one other conveniences, 


Manufacturers of machinery have looked to Jones & 
Laughlin for their steel requirements for many years, and 
it is significant that the period during which J&L has 
served the machinery industry has been the period of 

greatest advancement in machine design 
and manufacture. Equally significant is the 
fact that improvements in J & L steel prod- 
ucts and in machinery design and manu- 
facture have gone along hand in hand— 
true partners in progress—each contrib- 
uting to the other in substantial degree. 
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Machinery and Jal Steel.... 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 


LOOK TO J&L 
FOR ALL YOUR 
STEEL REQUIREMENTS 


Billets, Sheet Bars, Skelp 

Hot Rolled Bars, Plates, 
Shapes, Strip and Sheets 

Lightweight Channels 

Railroad Spikes and Tie Plates 

Bars for Concrete Reinforcement 

Assembled Road Bar Mats 

Forging Steel 

Jalcase Steel 

Cold Finished Steel 

Steel Piling 

Junior Beams 

Fabricated Structural Work 

Seamless and Welded 
Tubular jucts 

Wire Rods and Wire Products 

Tio Plate, Black Sheets and 
Maoufacturing Ternes 

Coke By-Products 

Pig Iroa 



































“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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“! wholly disapprove of what you say but will 


defend to the death your right to say it.” 
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IN THE NAME oF “PEACE” — 


Recent “Stabilization” to Help France Will Be Futile Unless Accompanied by Direct Aid To 
Rehabilitate the European Economic Situation—America’s Opportunity to Save the 


World by a Sane Policy of Whole-hearted International Cooperation 


The armistice of 1918 did not end the strife. It 
only continued the process of disintegration through 
weapons more deadly than cannon—the economic 

combat that exhausts peoples, breaks down governments, 
and produces the chaos on which dictatorships thrive. 

Woodrow Wilson foresaw with uncanny vision the 
plight of the world. He struggled valiantly against 
American entry into war because he sincerely believed it 
would mean the decimation of the white race. He saw 
the conflict when we entered it finally as a war “to make 
the world safe for democracy.” 

Scorned often was that phrase but penetratingly true 
today—to save the democracies of the world! 

Mr. Wilson recognized at the Peace Conference that 
the war was not over. He wanted a league of free peo- 
ples to preserve the peace. He saw that democracy, weak- 
ened by enormous debt and bled white by the toll of the 
battlefield, could not survive against autocratic power un- 
less democracy joined with democracy. 

America, caught in the maelstrom of strong nationalis- 
tic currents, rejected in 1920 the Wilson philosophy and 
stood aloof. Premier Poincare of France, caught, too, in 
the currents of extreme nationalism, stood apart. The 
League was supported only by the small nations and by 
the British democracy. 


LEAGUE IDEAL 


F- 22 years now the world has been at war. 


In the United States we turned 
our backs on international coop- 
eration, made it a football of na- 


BETRAYED BY 
tional politics and, to the ever- 
PARTISANSHIP lasting disgrace of the Republican 


party, we told the world cavalierly that we would not join 
any group of nations to maintain peace. 

On such a foundation the Kellogg pact was a mere ex- 
pression of a pious hope. We were not ready to stand 
back of that treaty in a crisis nor were we ready to insist 
that the democracies of the rest of the world do likewise. 

When November, 1918, came, the allied countries were 
debt-ridden and broken in their economy. We alone sur- 
vived the debacle with credit resources and gold. We 
loaned money to our allies and also to Germany and 
Austria. We supported the world of democracies. With- 
out our aid fascism would have come sooner everywhere. 

As surely as we saved the Allies in July, 1918, we 
saved European democracies in the decade following the 
war. We supplied credits, we bolstered their capital re- 
quirements, we played the helpful role that a great nation 
should if it wishes to save its own skin. 

During the period from 1923 to 1928 we loaned about 
$6,000,000,000 and we collected in interest and service 
charges on all our investments abroad about the same 
sum. It was not a repayment of principal but an even ex- 
change otherwise, and the equilibrium was maintained. 


CUTTING OFF 
CREDIT CAUSE 
OF COLLAPSE 


became world-wide. 

Had we continued to support our weakened brethren 
in Europe we would have spent far less money later in 
trying to save ourselves. The loans of $10,000,000,000 in 
a decade would have been offset by gains in foreign trade 
and employment. 

During the ’20’s we loaned to the rest of the world. 
That was the function of the richest nation on the face of 
the globe. We could have continued that policy with 
profit to ourselves. Had it been necessary periodically to 
write off some of these loans, we still would have been far 
ahead because to date in the last seven years we have 
spent on our domestic situation a total of $17,000,000,000. 

This is a colossal figure to contemplate especially when 
we have so little to show for it at a time when democracy 
has been facing the firing squad in country after country 
in Europe. Today as fascism sweeps over the world, as 
the rebels in Spain appear to be gaining the upper hand, 
we foresee trouble in France. Perhaps it will affect Eng- 
land, too. Are we then to be immune? 

The most short-sighted philosophy is that which the 
nationalists everywhere, including those in our own coun- 
try, seem to foster. It is that the world can become 


Then came the withdrawal of 
American financial support and 
Europe soon began its collapse. 
The, repercussions were felt in 
America and the 1929 disaster 
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By DAVID LAWRENCE 


fascist and that democracy can die everywhere else but yet 
remain alive in the United States. 

Again and again in the last 18 years since the Armistice 
we have had a chance to strengthen the peace of the world. 
Each time we have hidden ourselves under the cloak of 
nationalism or under the protecting camouflage of so- 
called peace aspirations. 

No greater disservice can have been done America than 
by those who have preached the mind-your-own-business 
fallacy. No more selfish doctrine was ever invented than 
that of indifference to the sufferings of our fellow men. 
When mankind is bleeding is no time to urge the people 
of the United States to turn haughtily aside. 

The massacres in Spain have shocked the whole world. 
No such catastrophe has been witnessed for centuries. 
Yet we sit supinely by contemplating the fire with a make- 
shift policy that calls itself patriotism. 


REACTIONARY 


Franklin D. Roosevelt was 
once in favor of a league of na- 
tions. He campaigned on that 


COURSE TAKEN 
BY NEW DEAL issue in 1920. Theodore Roose- 
velt, too, once wanted a league of 


nations. The idea of world cooperation was at one time a 
Republican as well as a Democratic party ideal. 

But Franklin Roosevelt fell victim to the nationalist 
theory and refused to take an aggressive stand for world 
peace when he became President. He promised William 
Randolph Hearst in the pre-convention campaign of 1932 
that he would not allow America to join the League 
of Nations if he became President. He won the sup- 
port of Mr. Hearst in that campaign even though for- 
feiting the respect of those of his many friends who be- 
lieved then and believe today in a league of nations as 
the true instrumentality of world peace. 

It is idle to point to the weakness of the League today 
as proof of the correctness of the argument which the 
Republicans raised and to which Mr. Roosevelt suc- 
cumbed. The League of Nations influence was crippled 
at birth by America. 

When dictatorships became strong as in Italy and Ger- 
many, the league of free peoples ceased to be the strong 
force for the preservation of world peace that it would 
have been or could be today with America’s whole-hearted 
cooperation. 

The Roosevelt Administration’s readiness last week to 
aid the French ministry’s political fortunes by helping it 
to placate French public opinion through a camouflaged 
“devaluation” so that the change in the value of the franc 
would appear to be a necessary part of a “stabilization” 
agreement of three nations was a helpful gesture, even 
though transparent. But unless accompanied by direct 
aid to rehabilitate the European economic situation it will 
prove another empty gesture in the name of “peace.” 

The United States has constantly been in a position to 
mould Europe into an effective economic entity. Amer- 
ica could have negotiated enduring trade arrangements 
and a stable currency situation three years ago. Mr. 
Roosevelt, himself, however, repudiated Secretary of 
State Hull, broke up the international economic confer- 
ence in 1933 and went nationalist by 100 per cent. 

The full effect of that blunder is not appreciated as yet 
but history may record it as the. greatest single misstep 
the United States made in the post-war period. 


NATIONALISTIC 
TREND POINTS 
TOWARD WAR 


Quite pertinent to quote here 
are the words of Secretary Hull, 
in a speech last May before the 
Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, in which he said: 


“Economic distress quickly translates itself into 


social instability and political unrest. It opens the 
way for the demagogue and the agitator, foments in- 
ternal strife, and frequently leads to the supplanting 
of orderly democratic government by tyrannical dic- 
tatorships. It breeds international friction, fear, 
envy, and resentment, and destroys the very founda- 
tions of world peace. Nations are tempted to seek 
escape from distress at home in military adventures 
beyond their frontiers. And as fear of armed con- 
flict spreads, even peace-loving nations are forced to 
divert their national effort from the creation of wealth 
and from peaceful well-being to the construction of 
armaments. Each step in the armament race bristles 
with new menace of economic disorganization and 
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destruction, multiplies fear for the future, dislocates 

normal constructive processes of economic life, and 

leads to greater and greater impoverishment of the 
world’s population.” 

In his Portland, Maine, speech, a few weeks ago, Gov- 
ernor Landon said: 

“The world-wide trend away from democracy 
means but one thing—that one thing is war... . The 
trend against democracy must be stopped at once if 
the world is to escape a major catastrophe. ... There 
is no greater, no more important, responsibility rest- 
ing upon government today than the preservation of 
peace. 

“This nation had one great opportunity to lead the 
way toward world peace and economic security. In 
June, 1933, the nations of the world were assembled 
at the London Economic Conference for the specific 
purpose of reversing the trend toward economic na- 
tionalism and war. At the time the world was still 
thinking in terms of disarmament. Our Govern- 
ment had taken a leading role in preparing for this 
conference. The outlook for success was favorable. 

“That great opportunity was lost. It was lost be- 
cause the President of the United States turned his 
back upon this international cooperative effort. That 
was the time we abandoned the true foundation of 
world peace.” 

These expressions show clearly a fundamental belief 
that economic distress leads to the conditions that pro- 
duce dictatorships. We have waited in America for more 
foreign trade and for a settling situation abroad. We have 
known it would benefit our factories and our farms but we 
have assumed the world could right itself without us. 


ISOLATION HAS 
parent that the world cannot 
PROVED ITSELF right itself without American 
help. 
COSTLY POLICY Better a few billions lost in an 
endeavor to restore economic unity throughout the world 
than more regimentation due to diminished business at 
home. 

Better also a restored foreign trade and a promotion of 
employment all over the world than the development of 
huge armies which cannot but be forced into combat as 
a direct consequence of perennial economic friction. 

Does anybody seriously believe that Germany would 
long endure a dictatorship or the abolition of her liber- 
ties if prosperity could once more be brought to the Ger- 
man people? It is adversity and economic distress that 
breaks down democracies and brings dictatorships. 

But who really wants world peace? We in America 
are arming to the teeth. Japan, Italy, Germany, are en- 
gaged in militaristic adventures. Regard for treaties is 
at the vanishing point. International morality is a mere 
phrase. And no democracy seems to have the courage to 
speak even a friendly word for the cause of sanity. It is 
as if the whole world had adopted the realistic motto, “To 
hell with peace.” 


It grows every day more ap- 


America is in a position be- 
cause of her wealth and her great 
undeveloped resources to help the 


SIMPLY TALK, 
TO KEEP PEACE world to sanity and thereby help 
our own people. 


The duty of the United States through its spokesmen 
is not merely to prate against war but to act affirmatively 
for the cause of peace by an aggressive mobilization of 
the moral forces of the world, the men and women of the 
world who regard liberty as a precious heritage. 

If we want to save the world for democracy and save 
our own democracy for the whole world we must act 
resolutely and courageously. Our attitude must not be 
one of timid aloofness from the cause in which we have 
always believed. It must be one of crusading zeal-for the 
brotherhood of man, which concept has always been the 
basis of Christian philosophy. 

If it means the use of economic power and credits we 
must be prepared to take the material risks. For other- 
wise fascism will envelop us in due time as it has the 
democracies of the old world. It may then be too late to 
save the civilization of the 20th century. 

Peace is not yet in sight after 22 years of war. It is in 
America’s power to reverse world psychology. No mat- 
ter who is elected this Autumn, the United States must 
lead a world revival for the cause of democracy. 


MUST ACT, NOT 
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